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“‘TLenting on the Old Camp Ground” 


J. M. FRENCH, M. D., Milford, Mass. 


A STORY OF THE SONG AND ITS WRITER 


N THE late seventies of the last 
I century, | began the practice of 
medicine in Campton Village, New 
Hampshire. I boarded in the center of 
the village, with a man and his wife who 
were so well situated and so hospitable 
that they were in the habit of receiving 
frequent applications for entertainment 
from travelers, since the village lay 
along the main highway from Boston to 
the White Mountains, and had no hotel. 
One afternoon a good looking and 
well-dressed man of apparently a little 
less than middle age, drove up to the 
door with a horse and democrat wagon, 
having a small melodeon strapped to the 
back of the seat, and asked to be put up 
for the night, as he had an engagement 
to give a concert there that evening. 
His request was granted, and as I had 
an abundance of leisure at that period of 
my career, | devoted myself during the 
rest of the afternoon to making his 
acquaintance. 
[ soon learned that his name was 
Walter Kittredge, and that he was the 


author and composer of the stirring war- 
time ballad, “Tenting on the old camp 
ground,” a song which had often thrilled 
my heart and made my blood run hot 
with patriotic fervor, as I had listened 
to it during the days of the Civil War, 
which was then only a little further in 
the past than is the World War today. 
I went with him to the concert that 
evening, and found the time to pass very 
agreeably. He sang a number of songs, 
most of them original, accompanying the 
singing with the music of his melodeon, 
and told many entertaining stories, which 
he illustrated in a manner which made 
them sometimes pathetic and sometimes 
amusing; and one of them at least, was 
supremely ridiculous. He showed him- 
self to be an actor of no mean ability, 
and withal a courteous gentleman. There 
was nothing in his appearance, however, 
to indicate that he had written a song 
which bids fair to last through the ages. 
Such however was the case, and here is 
the song, which is probably familiar to 
most of the older ones of my readers. 


TENTING ON THE OLD CAMP GROUND 


By WALTER KITTREDGE 


We're tenting tonight on the old camp ground; 


Give us a song to cheer 


Our weary hearts; a song of home, 
And the friends we love so dear. 


Chorus 


Many are the hearts that are weary tonight, 
Wishing for the war to cease; 

Many are the hearts, looking for the right, 
To see the dawn of peace; 

Tenting tonight, tenting tonight, 
Tenting on the old camp ground. 
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We've been tenting tonight on the old camp ground, 
Thinking of the days gone by, 

Of loved ones at home, who gave us the hand, 
And the tears that said goodbye. 


Chorus 


We are tired of war on the old camp ground; 
Many are dead and gone, 

Of the brave and true, who have left their homes; 
Others been wounded long. 


Chorus 


We've been fighting today on the old camp ground, 


Many are lying near; 


Some are dead and some are dying, 


Many are in tears. 


Chorus 


Many are the hearts that are weary tonight, 
Wishing for the war to cease; 

Many are the hearts, looking for the right, 
To see the dawn of peace; 


Dying tonight, dying tonight, 


Dying on the old camp ground. 


Note the wonderful pathos of the song. 
As you read it, you seem to put yourself 
in the writer’s place, and share his feel- 
ings—the place and the feelings of the 
soldier who has volunteered to fight for 
his country. Weary with the long time 
waiting on the old camp ground, he 1 
thinking of home and the loved ones 
waiting there, of the dear ones who are 
already dead and gone, of those who are 
wounded or in prison; until his heart 
rebels at the horrors of war, and he 
longs for it to come to an end, that he 
may see the dawn of peace. Then comes 
the monotonous refrain, “Tenting to- 
night, tenting tonight, tenting on the 
old camp ground,” “Dying tonight, 
dying tonight, dying on the old camp 
ground.” 

To anyone who had been circum- 
stanced as I was in those days, a boy 
whose four older brothers had all gone 
a-soldiering, and two of them had died, 
one in the hospital and one in camp on 
the field, while one of the others had 
twice been pierced by rebel bullets and 
for four weeks had lain untended on the 
floor of Libbey Prison, and the last of 


the four had been wounded in the Wild- 
erness and sent to the hospital until he 
recovered—to such a one few songs 
could have appealed more strongly than 
did this one. 

It is said that this song was first 
offered to a Boston publisher for fifteen 
dollars and was by him rejected; yet a 
few months later it found a publisher, 
and when it was issued ten thousand 
copies were sold within the first three 
months, and from its sale the composer 
continued to receive liberal copyrights 
during his lifetime. Though it was not 
heralded by any trumpets, nor broadcast 
over any radios, nor even front-paged in 
any daily papers, yet it soon became a 
household word throughout the loyal 
North. It was sung in war and in peace 
—for it is more a song of peace than of 
war—and it soon became incorporated 
into our national life as few songs have 
ever been; while today it is accepted as a 
classic. 

It has been said that the man who can 
write the ballads of a people need have 
no care as to who should make their 
laws. No one man has ever been per- 
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mitted to write all the ballads of any 
people, or make all their laws; but this 
one ballad has surely done its part in 
moulding the character of at least one 
generation of the American people. 

Now for the writer of the song. 
Walter Kittredge was born October 8, 
1834, at Reed’s Ferry in the town of 
Merrimack, N. H., about ten miles north 
of Nashua. He was a descendant of 
one of the early English Puritan families 
who settled in Billerica about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. He died 
July 8, 1905, at the age of nearly seventy- 
one years, on the same farm which had 
been his home nearly all his life. 

He was educated in the district 
schools and in the Merrimack Normal 
Institute. In his boyhood he had ambi- 
tions for the stage. He was a good 
actor, and very dramatic in expression. 
He studied elocution, and learned how 
to express himself clearly and forcibly. 
So it seems quite likely that he might 
have made a success in his preferred 
field. But he was of Puritan ancestry 
and training, and his family objected. 
So he turned a little way aside, and took 
up with the career of a concert singer 
instead. 

When he was twenty-one, beginning 
at the bottom of the ladder, he bought a 
horse and wagon, had some bills printed 
in Boston, strapped a melodeon on the 
rack behind the seat, and set out on a 
tour of the small towns in his vicinity. 
This description fits him exactly, as I 
met him in Campton Village, except that 
he was then in middle life, and had 
already won something of a reputation 
in his line. | His methods are indicated 
by his own statement that he never 
thought that he was doing his best in 
singing, unless he could first make his 
audience cry, and then just after that, 
have them all a-laughing. Learning to 
enunciate distinctly, he said, was half of 
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popular singing. I do not think that he 
overstated it. 

He wrote many songs, both words and 
music, and published a small book con- 
taining them, early in his career. They 
were good songs, and met with much 
favor from his audiences. “No Night 
There,’ “When They Come Marching 
Home,” and many other favorites for the 
time being, were included in the list, and 
were published in several popular song 
books. But out of them all, only one is 
generally known today. 

One of the favoring influences of his 
life was his association with the well- 
known Hutchinson family, who were his 
neighbors and fellow workers in the 
then popular field of concert singing, and 
with whom he was intimately connected 
in a business and social way for a num- 
ber of the best years of his life. No 
doubt many of the older of my readers 
will remember the MHutchinsons, who 
used to travel through New England 
before and during and following the 
Civil War, singing sweet songs of anti- 
slavery and temperance. One of the 
pleasant memories of my boyhood dates 
back to a winter night—I think it was in 
the year 1863—when I heard them sing 
in the town hall in Johnson, Vermont; 
and then the next morning I looked out 
of the window of my home and saw 
them riding by in the stage on their way 
to Burlington. There were four of 
them, the father and mother and two 
children; and I remember that the two 
children were great favorites with the 
audience. But the older Hutchinsons 
were men and women of might, and left 
their mark upon the social and political 
life of their day. For something like 
twenty years Walter Kittredge had the 
advantage of their companionship and 
co-operation. He sang much of the 
time with Joshua Hutchinson, who was 
perhaps the best known of the family. 
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They sang patriotic and popular songs, 
many of them original. During this 
period Kittredge composed many airs of 
his own, fitting the words to the music. 
During the war, they were the great 
patriotic singers of New England and 
were strong defenders of the anti- 
slavery cause. Mr. Kittredge’s son 
writes me that both his father and the 
Hutchinsons made it a practice, when 
they were on the road, to sing temper- 
ance songs and to hold temperance 
meetings on Sunday evenings. 

It was sometime in the year 1863, 
when the Civil War was at its height, 
that the name of Walter Kittredge was 
drawn in the draft. It is probable that 
to this circumstance we owe this song 
by which he is best remembered. He 
had never volunteered for service during 
the war, because he believed that he 
could accomplish more to help his coun- 
try by singing than by fighting. But 
now the outlook was changed, and he 
was drawn to go to the front. But it 
chanced that only a short time before, 
he had suffered from a severe attack of 
rheumatic fever, from the effects of 
which he had not yet recovered, and he 
was still far from being in a suitable con- 
dition to follow the life of a soldier. It 
is also possible that the further fact, 
which must have been well known to the 
members of the examining board, that 
he was a strong anti-slavery man, a 
popular singer, and a first-class enter- 
tainer, who could do much at home to 
arouse enthusiasm among the soldiers 
and to keep the recruits in good spirits, 
might have had some influence with 
them in making their decision, as indeed 
it might well have done. 

In the World War these matters were 
better understood, and it became the 
recognized policy of the Government, 
not to subject to the draft those men 
who could do more towards winning the 


war by staying at home and following 
their usual occupations than by going to 
the war in person. 

The outcome was that Kittredge, after 
being duly examined by the Board, was 
rejected. There was no question as to 
his patriotism, and it cannot be doubted 
today that he was a more important 
factor in the winning of the war, by 
staying at home and inspiring the 
volunteers by his singing, than he could 
possibly have done by going into the war 
in person. 

My understanding of the circum- 
stances under which he wrote the song, 
“Tenting on the old camp ground,” which 
I gained from the account which he gave 
me of it that afternoon in Campton Vil- 
lage, does not differ from that which has 
been given by others in essentials, al- 
though it does in some minor details. On 
the night after his rejection by the 
examining board at Concord, he returned 
to his home, and sought for rest but 
found it not. As he lay there sleepless 
in the night, thinking over the events of 
the day, he saw a picture forming in his 
mind, of the soldiers on the camp 
ground, of whom he himself might have 
been one, had he not been rejected. Little 
by little the ideas and even the very 
words of the song began to crowd them- 
selves in his brain. Next the melody to 
accompany the words began to shape it- 
self, and took its place along with the 
words. So strong was the impression 
made upon him that he gave up the idea 
of sleep, took paper and pencil in hand, 
and began to write out both the words 
and the music; and so ina short time the 
whole song was written out, so nearly 
perfect that very little change was ever 
made in it afterwards. 

This is undoubtedly the substantial 
truth of the matter. Under circum- 
stances very unlike those which would 
have been supposed most likely to pro- 
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duce such a result, there came upon him 
the inspiration to compose a song which 
has proved to have power to move the 
hearts of men more deeply than anything 
else which he has ever written. He him- 
self says of it, “I actually saw the whole 
scene, as described in the song. It must 
have been inspiration.” 

So have great writers and poets and 
singers in all ages been subject to 
moments of exaltation, when words and 
rhythm and music have come unbidden 
to their minds and lips and fingers’ ends, 
and they have been able to write and 
speak and sing as under other circum- 
stances would have been impossible. 

It was thus that Francis Scott Key, 
while he himself was detained as a 
prisoner on board of a British man of 
war, as he listened to the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry by the British fleet, 
composed the stirring words of our 
greatest national hymn, “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,”—and much as this has 
been criticised from a musical point of 
view, nothing has ever been found to fill 
its place in arousing enthusiasm for the 
flag of our country. 

Theodore Roosevelt had a similar ex- 
perience, when after learning of the 
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death of his youngest and well-beloved 
son, Quentin, who fell bravely fighting 
in the air, he penned that most eloquent 
and impassioned of all his writings, 
“The Great Adventure.” When some 
one called his attention to its touching 
pathos and high sentiment, “Oh, that was 
Quentin,” was his only response. 

Abraham Lincoln reached the pinnacle 
of dramatic expression in his Gettysburg 
Address, for which Edward Everett, who 
was then considered the most eloquent 
man in America, said he would gladly 
exchange all the eloquence of his own 
studied address of more than two hours 
on the same occasion, while Lincoln’s 
only filled a brief space of five minutes 
on that memorable afternoon—but after- 
ward it filled the world. 

It was after some such fashion as 
this, that Walter Kittredge, a man com- 
paratively unknown, moved by a power 
that came from outside himself, gave to 
the world a ballad, not of war but of 
peace, not of hatred but of love, which 
touches the deep places in human nature, 
and will be remembered by the world in 
the years yet to come, when, but for this 
song, he would himself be by the world 
forgotten. 








New Hampshire Men and Matters 
Recollections of a Busy Life 


HENRY H. METCALF 


CHAPTER THREE 


EENE is one of the most pros- 
perous and progressive cities in 
the state as well as one of the 


most beautiful and attractive. It is 
delightfully located in a broad valley and 
surrounded by ranges of hills, in the 
very center of Cheshire County, which is 
a fine agricultural region, one of its 
towns, Walpo'te in the Connecticut 
valley, being among the richest farming 
towns in the state, in which great quan- 
tities of Many 


people, retiring from business or labor 


tobacco are raised. 
in the surrounding towns throughout the 
county, make their homes in Keene to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor in the 
closing days of life, so that it 1s pecu- 
liarly a city of homes, as it is also the 
seat of varied industries, the Faulkner & 
Colony woolen mills to which we have 
referred, being one of the oldest and 
most important; but various lines of 
manufacture 
this 


wooden-ware are also 
industry 
being favored from the fact that there 


has ever been a large area of pine growth 


conspicuous, branch of 


in this county. Yale University has a 
large pine forest reserve in the town of 
Swanzey, where practical lessons and 
experiments in forestry are carried out 
by the students in this line. 

Many notable men have had their 
homes in most 


Wilson, 


Congress, who later 


Keene, perhaps the 


prominent being Gen. James 


once member of 
closed his public career by serving in the 
state legislature. Levi Chamberlain, a 


distinguished lawyer in the early days, 


practiced here, and the Governors Dins- 
father and son, both named 
Samuel, were Keene residents, as was 
Samuel W. Hale, governor in later days. 
We have mentioned the law firm of 
Wheeler & Faulkner, William  P. 
Wheeler and Francis A. Faulkner, the 
leading lawyers in the city sixty and 
seventy years ago, both being among 


moor, 


the ablest in the state. We remember 
William P. Wheeler as presiding at the 
centennial celebration in his native town 
of Croydon, in 1866, when that other 
distinguished town, Rev. 
Baron Stow, D. D., noted Baptist clergy- 


son of the 
man of Boston, was the orator of the 
An extended account of this 
celebration was published by his brother, 
Col. Edmund Wheeler, author also of 
the history of Newport. 


day. 


Another Keene lawyer of note was 
Don H. Woodward, who was a Demo- 
cratic leader in the county for many 
years, and who was in practice there 
when we were in school at Swanzey. A 
citizen of no less distinction, and it a 


later date, was Horatio Colony, a son of 
Josiah Colony of the manufacturing firm 
of Faulkner & Colony, who had been 
educated for the law, but did not follow 
the profession preferring to follow his 
father’s, and succeeded him in manu- 


keen 
intelligence and courteous and_ kindly 
manner, and was a staunch Democrat in 
politics, and was frequently urged to be 
a candidate for governor. I knew him 
well in later years, and frequently called 


facturing. He was a man of 
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on him when I visited the city. Another 
Keene man, especially prominent in the 
party councils, was Horatio Kimball, 
editor of the Cheshire Republican, which, 
despite its name, was staunchly demo- 
cratic; while the N. H. Sentinel, one of 
the oldest papers in the state, which had 
been owned in the Prentiss family from 
the start, was then Republican as at the 
present time. 

Concluding our stay in Swanzey in 
the spring of 1862, we returned home to 
Acworth, where we engaged for work 
on the farm of one Reuben Angier for 
the summer season, when our labors 
began at twenty minutes of five in the 
morning and ended with daylight in the 
evening. It was another strenuous 
season, but we were consoled with the 
thought that it would end in the autumn, 
when we were planning to take our 
departure for Michigan, where we 
proposed ultimately to enter the law 
department of the University at Ann 
Arbor, to pursue the study of the legal 
profession; but first we had to earn 
more money with which to finance the 
cost. 

This Reuben Angier was a brother of 
Nedom Angier who had settled in the 
state of Georgia in the practice of 
medicine before the Civil War; and after 
the war, during which he had sustained 
the Union cause and been obliged to 
leave the state, was prominent in public 
affairs in the “Reconstruction” period, 
and held the office of state treasurer. 
He was not the only Acworth man who 
had been conspicuous in public or pro- 
fessional life in other towns or states. 
We have mentioned Urban Woodbury, 
who went from Acworth and became 
governor of Vermont, and Dr. Alvah 
Cummings, who practiced medicine suc- 
cessfully for a long time in Claremont. 
Another Acworth native, who was for a 
time a prominent lawyer in Claremont, 
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was Milon McClure, a talented man, who 
died early in life, but not until after he 
had made his mark in his profession, 
and occupied a seat in the executive 
council of the state. Other lawyers of 
note, Acworth born, were Shepard L. 
Bowers and George R. Brown, who 
were in practice in Newport, and Adson 
D. Keyes who graduated from Dart- 
mouth in the famous class of 1872, along 
with Professors E. J. Bartlett, James I’. 
Colby and Thomas D. W. Worthen, 
Albert S. Batchellor of Littleton, George 
B. French of Nashua, Robert G. Pike of 
Dover, and George Fred Williams of 
Boston. He settled in law practice in 
Faribault, Minn., where he was success- 
ful in his profession, was mayor of the 
city, prominent in the state legislature, 
and a law lecturer in the State Univer- 
sity. Another man who, though born in 
Springfield, was reared in Acworth and 
who became prominent as a_ lawyer, 
educator and manufacturer in Spring: 
field and Bellows Falls, Vt., was Herbert 
D. Ryder. Sut the most distinguished 
member of the legal profession that ever 
went out from Acworth, and one of the 
ablest in New England, is George W. 
Anderson, now judge of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, at Boston. 
Judge Anderson was born in Acworth 
September 1, 1861, and graduated from 
Williams College in 1886. Subsequently 
he taught school and studied law. He 
was for two years, while teaching, 
principal of the Mt. Pleasant Grammar 
School in Nashua. He is an alumnus of 
the Boston University Law School and 
commenced practice in that city, where 
he was for some years a partner of 
George Fred Williams. He had been 
counsel for the city of Boston in much 
important litigation, a member of the 
Boston School Committee, of the Massa- 
chusetts Public Service Commission, the 
U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission, 





























































































































































































































and was U. S. district attorney for 
Massachusetts and Judge of the U.S. 
District Court previous to his appoint- 
ment to the Circuit Court bench, where 
he is associated with another New 
Hampshire man, in the person of the 
presiding justice, George H. Bingham, 
native of Littleton. 
time the Democratic candidate for attor- 
ney general in Massachusetts. 


He was also at one 


Many -well known clergymen have 
also gone out from Acworth, among 
them being the Revs. John Orcutt, 
Daniel Lancaster and Hiram Houston, 
Congregationalists, and Bailey, 
Universalist; while Hiram Orcutt, 
brother of John, was an eminent educa- 
tor, serving at the head of various 
institutions, among them Tilden Ladies 
Seminary, for some years a noted school 
for women at West Lebanon. But 
probably a son of the town as noted as 
any was, or is, as he was still living at 
last accounts, John Graham Brooks, the 
famous author and lecturer, son of 
Chapin K. and Parmelia (Graham) 
Brooks, born in Acworth July 11, 1846. 
He graduated from Harvard Divinity 
School as a Bachelor of Theology, 
studied three years in European univer- 
sities, became a lecturer on economical 
subjects, was for some time an instructor 
at Harvard and also a lecturer for the 
extension department of the University 
of Chicago, and a lecturer for the Uni- 
versity of California. He was for a 
time president of the National Con- 
sumers League, and has written and 
spoken much on social and economic 
subjects. 


Giles 


In the autumn of 1862, accompanied 
by my friend and neighbor, Nathaniel P. 
Merrill, of whom I have heretofore 
spoken, I took my departure from 
Acworth and New Hampshire, for the 
state of Michigan. Before leaving, 
however, we found that we were not 
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free American citizens. We could not 
leave the state without obtaining a permit 
from the secretary of state, who hap- 
pened to be at this time one Allen 
Tenney, a native of the town of Dalton, 
who subsequently moved to Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he became U. S. district 
attorney. We accordingly took a trip 
to Concord to secure the necessary 
permit, which we obtained without 
difficulty on payment of $1.00 each. We 
had never been in Concord before, and 
being obliged to stay over night, and 
Merrill having several relatives and 
friends in the 11th N. H. Regiment then 
in camp on “The Plains”, whom he 
wished to see before their departure for 
the seat of war, we found our way over 
to the camp, where the boys. cordially 
greeted us and persuaded us to remain 
over night and share the delights of 
camp life. We accepted, as much as 2 
matter of economy on our own part as 
of hospitality on theirs, and concluded 
by morning that one night furnished all 
the “soldiering” that we cared for. 
Furnished with our passes and suffi- 
cient money to pay for our tickets, and 
a trifle over, we set out on our journey 
west with some trepidation but with 
bright hope for the future. We went by 
the Hoosac tunnel route and the N. Y. 
Central, to Niagara Falls, and then by 
the Great Western, through Canada to 
Detroit. The ride through the tunnel 
was our first experience of a novel 
nature, and gave us a sensation of 
surprise to say the least. Nothing 
occurred farther to disturb our equanim- 
ity until we reached Schenectady, 
where we spent three hours in walking 
the streets while waiting for a change 
of trains. We arrived at the falls in 
the early morning, and decided to spend 
the day in viewing the wonders of the 
location; which we did, much to our 
surprise and satisfaction. We crossed 
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and recrossed the suspension bridge 
(there was but a single bridge over the 
river at that time) viewing the tumbling 
waters from both the American and 
Canadian shores with awe and bewilder- 
ment, and gazed down the great gorge 
with its whirling rapids with no less 
wonder and astonishment. I have wit- 
nessed the same sight on subsequent 
occasions, but have never since felt the 
same thrill as on this first occasion. 
Taking the train for Detroit at night 
we arrived at that city as light was 
breaking in the east. The city at this 
time had a population of about 70,000, 
which was less than that of many other 
cities of the central west while it now 
outranks them all aside from Chicago— 
thanks to the automobile which had not 
then been heard of or thought about. 
We did not stop to make any tour of the 
city, which I have since visited on 
several occasions, but took the first train 
for Birmingham, about twenty miles 
distant, on the Detroit and Milwaukee 
railroad, from which point we walked 
nine miles directly west to the home of 
an uncle of mine named Morris Blakes- 
lee, who had married my mother’s sister, 
3etsy Gould. I may say that the fact 
that three sisters and one brother of my 
mother were living in the state of 
Michigan had much to do about turning 
my attention to that state and its Uni- 
versity, then just coming into prominence 
among the great institutions in the coun- 
try, and which offered its advantages 
free to residents of the state, and for a 
nominal fee to those of other states. 
We were cordially made welcome at 
Uncle Blakeslee’s and made his home 
our rendezvous while we were looking 
for something to do which should render 
us some financial return necessary to the 
carrying out of our contemplated plans. 
It was in the midst of a busy season on 
the farm and in corn husking and apple 
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picking we found enough to do to pay 
our board while we were seeking some 
permanent employment. Finally | 
secured an engagement to teach the 
winter school in one of the districts in 
the township in which we were stopping, 
which was known as West Bloomfield ;— 
while my friend got a school in an adja- 
cent town to the south. The district in 
which my school was situated was some 
two miles to the north and one mile to 
the east of my uncle’s residence, so that 
I was able to pass my week-ends at his 
home. It was about eight miles from 
the city of Pontiac, the shire town of 
Oakland county, then having a popula- 
tion of about 10,000, though now 
inhabited by from between 50,000 to 
60,000 the growth being largely due to 
the automobile industry, as is the case 
with Detroit. It was near Orchard 
Lake, a beautiful sheet of water between 
West Bloomfield and Pontiac and some 
two or three miles from the latter place, 
that a military institute was located, of 
which at one time Dr. Thomas Chal- 
mers, afterward pastor of the Hanover 
Street Congregational Church in Man- 
chester, and a member of the N. H. 
state senate, was the head. He will 
be remembered by some as the man who 
led the fight against the famous Salem 
race track, which resulted in the closing 
up of operations by that gambling 
institution. 

I had the usual experience of “board- 
ing around” while teaching school that 
winter. The school averaged about 
forty scholars of all ages among whom 
were several young ladies fully grown 
and more devoted to mischief than 
studies. The active leader of the group 
was one Rachel Evarts, whom I dis- 
tinctly remember as a handsome and 
vivacious girl of about 160 pounds 
weight, physically more than a match for 
the average man, and _ intellectually 
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brighter than the average woman. The 
schoolroom was heated with a large box 
stove and the fuel used was a surprise 
to me, consisting of black walnut wood 
which would be considered valuable tim- 
ber in the east. The forests in this part 
of Michigan consisted mainly of black 
walnut and oak and the former was 
used for fuel fully as much as the latter. 
In the spring Merrill and myself en- 


gaged in farm work for the season. He 
engaged with a farmer a few miles 


distant, while my uncle, who had two 
other farm-hands employed, concluded 
to engage my services. I assisted him 
in repairing fences, which consisted in 
part of stonewalls, with handling which 
I was than the other 
men, coming as | did from a stony 


more familiar 
country; but I was mainly engaged in 
putting in tile ditch, 
largely for drainage in this part of the 
state. The tile is laid at the bottom of 
a ditch 


which is. used 


about four feet in 
depth, and as the soil is stiff and some- 
what clayey it can readily be seen that 
At least 


which is 


my work was far from play. 
it seemed so to me. 

| have said that three sisters and a 
brother of had settled in 
Michigan, one of the sisters being the 
wife of Morris Blakeslee with whom I 


my mother 


was making my home. Another sister, 
who married Zephemiah R. Green, was 
living on the same road and in the same 
town as the Blakeslees about a mile to 
the While there were three 
children in the Blakeslee family—two 
sons and a daughter,—there were seven 


west. 


in the Green family. They were all 
grown and mostly away from home in 
both families. The Blakeslee boys were 
in the Union Army, but the daughter, 
Sarah, who was a graduate of the state 
normal Ypsilanti and had 


The old- 


school at 


been a teacher, was at home. 
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est son of the Greens was married and 
settled near home, on the other side of 
the road in the town of Farmington, the 
highway being a dividing line between 
the towns. He was for a long time 
prominent in the Michigan state 
grange, and attended the session of the 
national grange at Concord in 1892. 
The older daughters were also married 
and settled in different parts of the 
state, the eldest, it may be said, married 
a man named Severance from Clare- 
mont, N. H., relatives of whom are now 
living in that town. The youngest son, 
Horace, was living at home in charge 
of the farm work. The two younger 
daughters, Lucy and Louisa, who were 
school teachers, then had their residence 
at the home. I may say right here that 
while I once had seventy first cousins, 
counting those on both the 
family, I have only one now living and 
that is the one who was Lucy Green, 
who married Charles Seeley, a Union 
soldier in the Civil War. They went 
west and have long been residents of 
South Dakota. He was for some time 
postmaster at Garden City, but they are 
now living in retirement with a daugh- 
ter at Yankton, she being ninety years 
of age. 


sides of 


A sister of my mother still older than 
Mrs. Mrs. Green, had 
married one Joseph Fisher and settled 
at Davisville in the township of White 
Lake in the County of Oakland. They 
had several children all grown and away 
from home with the exception of the 
eldest son, Palmer, who was married, 
with a family of his own, and was liv- 
ing in the home place. The brother of 
my mother who settled itt Michigan 
was named Moses Milton Gould, and 
married one Hannah Town of Newport, 
N. H., a sister of that John Town who 
was once register of deeds for Sullivan 


Blakeslee and 
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County. They had first settled in 
Hardwick, Vt., but soon left for the 
west, locating in Boston, Ionia County, 
Michigan, where they continued through 
life. They had four children, two sons 
and two daughters. The oldest daugh- 
ter, Betsy Ann, was long a_ teacher, 
having been a _ student of the state 
school. The youngest son, 
Nathan, married and settled in the 
village of Saranac where he was long 
prominent in Ionia County affairs. | 


normal 


saw him last when I visited Michigan 
at the time of the fiftieth anniversary of 
my graduation from law school. A 
year later he had passed to the “Great 
Beyond.” Near my uncle’s home ‘n 
oston resided the Glick family, one of 
whose sons who was a chum of my 
cousin Nathan, was for some years the 
proprietor of the Concord, N. H. Busi- 
ness College and who later removed to 
Spokane, Washington, where, by the 
way, Glenn Gould, a son of Nathan, 
settled in medical practice. 

In the autumn of 1863, at the opening 
of the fall term, and the beginning of 
the college year, Merrill and myself 
found our way to Ann Arbor and regis- 
tered as students in the law depart- 
ment, paying the insignificant fee of ten 
dollars each for a year’s tuition, that 
being the amount charged to students 
from out of the state in any department 
of the University, wherein there were 
then less than two thousand students in 
all, whereas there are about ten thou- 
A new law 
building had recently been completed, 
and was the first on the campus, but it 
has long since been remodeled and 
greatly enlarged, while most of the other 
buildings have been supplanted by new 
and larger structures, and many others 
erected, so that the university of that 
day bears no comparison to the present. 


sand at the present time. 
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There were eighty students in the enter- 
ing class in the law school at that time, 
and seventy-two members of the senior 
class who were to graduate the next 
year, the course then covering but two 
years; while the faculty included but 
three members, but all men of distin- 
guished ability and national reputation—- 
Judges James N. Campbell, Thomas M. 
Cooley and Charles R. Walker. Camp- 
bell and Cooley were members of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan and 
Walker of the Circuit Court. Judge 
Cooley was the author of many legal 
text books and was regarded as the 
greatest authority on constitutional law 
in the country. He was subsequently 1 
member of the U. S. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. All of them were 
great lecturers but the students were 
best pleased with Judge Walker on ac- 
count of his clearness and conciseness 
of statement, and the readiness with 
which they took notes of his lectures. 
I never saw Judges Campbell and 
Cooley after leaving the University, but 
I met Judge Walker years afterward 
at the Moosilauke Mountain House in 
Warren where he was spending a few 
days of his vacation. 

Among the members of our class were 
Frank Arthur Hooker, subsequently 
chief justice of the supreme court of 
Michigan, Edwin W. Keightley, who 
was later a member of Congress and an 
auditor of the treasury at Washington ; 
Thomas J. O’Brien, who was later U. 
S. minister to Denmark and embassa- 
dor to Japan and Italy, and Levi L. 
Barbour who became a_ successful 
lawyer in Detroit, was a regent of the 
University, and a donor of the Barbour 
Gymnasium to that institution. When 
I visited the University on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of my gradu- 
ation in 1915, I found Mr. Barbour and 
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one William M. Johnston, of Chicago 
the only the class in 
Both have since died. 
When I entered the University, Eras- 
tus Otis D.D., a brother of 
Bishop Gilbert Haven of the Methodist 
[“piscopal Church, 


members of 
attendance. 
Haven, 
was temporarily 
acting as president, after the death of 
President Tappan, who had done great 
work for the University. Subsequently 
James -B. Angell, who was president of 
the University of Vermont, was called 
to the presidency, which he held for 
nearly forty years and gained an inter- 
national reputation as a scholar and 
administrator as well as a diplomat, 
having served as U. S. ambassador to 
Turkey and become an authority on 
international law. At the time of our 
attendance, Andrew L. White, who was 
subsequently president of Cornell Uni- 
versity and later U. S. ambassador to 
Germany, was professor of history in 
the literary department of the Univer- 
sity and the law students enjoyed the 
benefit of his lectures. 

Mr. Merrill established our- 
selves in two rooms in the fourth story 
of a block on Main Street in Ann Arbor, 


where we proceeded to “keep house” 


and | 


and board ourselves, after the manner 
of the fall term at the seminary at 
Swanzey. Between our studies and our 
duties we had no time for 
We had 
calls. We 
had occasional visits from students who 
roomed in the same block, among whom 
| remember in particular one Edward 
LL. Walter, a student in the literary 
department, who was a fine scholar and 
subsequently 


household 
social life or fraternal society. 
few callers 


and made few 


became professor’ of 
romance languages in that department 
of the university. He was lost at sea 
on the steamer La Bourgoyne July +, 
1898. Another student who sometimes 


called on us was John G. Parsons, a 
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member of the law class of 1866. As 
for myself | made few calls anywhere. 
I was sometimes a guest in the family 
of a man named Swift, who ran a flour 
mill on the Huran river, and also kept 
cows, 


obtained our 
supply of milk, and who had a daughter 
named Lucy who was an attractive girl, 
and whose wedding was the first which 
I ever witnessed. | 
called at the 


from whom we 


also 
the Hookers, 
mother and sister, who were keeping 
house in town while the son and brother, 
Frank Arthur, whom I have mentioned 
as a classmate, was attending the law 
school. 


sometimes 
house of 


Iklma, was an 
accomplished musician, and her piano 


The daughter, 


playing was something which [ much 
enjoyed as well as her exceedingly in- 
telligent conversation. 

| concluded my course at the Univer- 
sity in the spring of 1865, being at the 
time in a poor state of health on account 
of hard study and close confinement. | 
had a bad cough, which continued for 
some time after my return home and 
from which I did not fully recover till 
well along in the summer. I! suppose ! 
am the oldest New England graduate, 
now living, of any of the departments of 
the University of Michigan, of which 
there have been more law graduates 
than from any other department among 
New Hampshire men, of whom the first, 


after my class, was the late Edgar 
Aldrich, judge of the U. S. district 


court of New Hampshire, who gradu- 
ated in 1868. Other New Hampshire 
men graduating from this department 
have been the late Daniel C. Remick of 
Littleton and his brother, Judge James 
W., the well-known publicist of Little- 
ton and Winchester, Ed- 
mund Sullivan, and the late George F. 


Mass.: also 


Rich, mayor and judge of the municipal 
court in Berlin; George M. Fletcher, 


clerk of the superior court, and Robert 
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C. Murchie, well known attorney of 
Concord. 

3efore abandoning reference to Mich- 
igan, | am moved to remark that the 
state owes more to natives of New 
Hampshire for its development and 
proud position in the nation, than to 
those of any other state. The first 
governor of Michigan and the first U. 
S. Senator was a native of New Hamp- 
shire, Gen. Lewis Cass, born in Exeter, 
who went out first as the territorial 
governor and had much to do with the 
organization of the state government. 
He served many years in the Senate, 
was often voted for as the Democratic 
candidate for president, was long a 
leader of his party in the nation, and 
held the office of secretary of state 
under President Buchanan. Next to 
Webster, Clay and Calhoun, he was the 
most prominent citizen of the republic 
who never attained the presidency. 
Scarcely less distinguished was the man 
who succeeded him in_ the senate, 
Zachariah Chandler, who went out from 
Bedford, N. H., and after a successful 
mercantile career, went into politics as 
a leader of the Republican party, o1- 
ganized at “Four Oaks’ Michigan, in 
1856 He was secretary of the interior 
in the cabinet of President Grant. 

Another governor of the state was 
John S. Barry, a native of Amherst, 
who was the only man ever three times 
elected governor of Michigan. William 
A. Fletcher, a native of Plymouth, was 
the first chief justice of the supreme 
court of the state, while the first state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
and the first man to hold such office in 
the country, was John D. Pierce, born 
in Chesterfield, N. H. To Mr. Pierce, 
more than any other man, is Michigan 
indebted for the founding of its great 
university. Two natives of New 
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Hampshire, Jefferson T. Thurber, native 
of Unity, heretofore mentioned, and 
Sullivan M. Cutcheon, born in Pem- 
broke, who later served as U. S. district 
attorney, and comptroller of the U. S. 
Treasury, were speakers of the House 
of Representatives. Oliver L. Spauld- 
ing, native of Jaffrey, Byron M. Cut- 
cheon, born in Pembroke, and Charles 
C. Comstock, a Su'livan boy, were 
Michigan representatives in Congress. 
James F. Joy, a native of the town of 
Durham, and a prominent lawyer of 
Detroit, engaged in railroading, built the 
Michigan Central of which he became 
president, as well as the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy and other great 
lines promoting the development of the 
central west; while James H. Farwell, 
native of North Charlestown, and donor 
of the Farwell Library in that place, 
resident of Detroit, was the pioneer in 
the immense freighting business on the 
Great Lakes, and did the excavation 
work for the U. S. government locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., the largest in 
the world. Joseph Estabrook, a native 
of Bath, N. H., was long principal of 
the Michigan state normal school at 
Ypsilanti, and Harry B. Hutchins, na- 
tive of Lisbon, was the able successor of 
Dr. Angell as president of the Univer- 
sity, ten years after serving as dean of 
the law school for some time. He is now 
living at Ann Arbor and is president 
emeritus. | have had the pleasure of 
meeting Dr. Hutchins on two different 
occasions during visits to Michigan, of 
which I have made three since my 
graduation—once when he was dean of 
the law school and again when he was 
president of the University. The first 
time I had gone out as a delegate to the 
Universalists General Convention at 
Detroit, where I had introduced a 
woman suffrage resolution, over which 
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I had an encounter with the Rev. Frank occasion of my fiftieth anniversary in 
Oliver Hall, and the second when I at- 1915. 
tended commencement exercises on the (To be continued ) 
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Winter Came Back 


DOROTHY WHIPPLE FRY 


Winter, why did you come back 

And lay your cold and bloodless hand 
Upon the heart of Spring 

That throbbed so wildly 

With the sweet, wild pulses 

Of a new awakening? 


Did you so long to touch 

Her fresh’ning loveliness 

And know the thrill of life, 

And did you yearn 

To feel 

The golden of Forsythia sprays, 

The velvet of magnolia blooms, 

The charming gracefulness of daftudils ? 


Winter, why did you come back 
With this reminder 

Of the ultimate? 

This Spring was oh, so young 
And so divinely fair,— 

Could you not have waited 
And let Time tell Spring 

Of her unescapable fate? 
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tinctive, historical background 
stands as the guardian of invalu- 
able architectural masterpieces and gen- 
uine antiques. In all sections of this old 
seaport, one meets with constant remind- 
ers of happy, chivalrous days now rele- 
gated to the dim past, leaving these 
eerie, dark houses of antiquity, whose 
exteriors give but an inkling of the 
colonial wealth within. These mansions 
and great houses stand as the only inti- 
mate connecting link between days of 
super-courage, chivalry and poetic elo- 
quence in statesmanship and the modern 
chasm of progress. To the qualiiied 
connoisseur, these houses possess distinct 
lines of architectural beauty and patient, 
skilled workmanship quite apart from 
our modern accomplishments in these 
lines of labor. The historical values, 
however, must be ferreted out of musty 
volumes of biography, autobiography 
and colonial episodes written of and by 
these colonial ancestors. 

These values are doubled through the 
process of untangling the finely-woven 
web of historical compendium ; revealing 
these age-old structures housing young 
and happy lives. Then again they are 
seen frozen with horror as the raiding 
Savages swoop down from the surround- 
ing hills, and to bleed white from tyran- 
nical thrusts at their beloved freedom 
later on. These mansions are of the days 
of good breeding, simple culture, cour- 
teousness, hardiness, courage and indi- 
vidual power long since depreciated into 
mass laxity in conforming to the stand- 


P insive, is N. H. in its dis- 


Colonial Portsmouth in Monument 


and Story 


ARCHIE KILPATRICK 
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ards by which real men are judged. In 
Portsmouth, there is an abundance of 
historical and biographical material ob- 
tainable in a quiet, Bulfinch designed 
library, which, when used as a guide by 
the student of colonial art will expose 
the inherent locus standi of each house 
or mansion. 

Following the historical lead, we first 
enter Portsmouth or Pannaway (the 
name derived from the Indians) at a 
point which is now named Odiorne’s 
Point. The shallop, “Jonathan” from 
Plymouth, England, brings the pioneer, 
David Thompson and ten adventurous 
spirits, the names of which have not 
been brought down to us through the 
pages of history. This tiny craft, cap- 
tained by the rugged Scotchman, 
Thompson, sailed into Pannaway in the 
spring of 1623. Shillaber visions the 
unbounded joy that must have been 
evinced by Thompson and his mates up- 
on sighting the coasts of virgin beauty 
after tossing about for weeks on a 
stormy, relentless sea: 

“Rose gentle isles with verdure clad, 

That seemed fair satellites of the ma- 
jestic main 

Resting like emerald bubbles on the sea, 

And all was wonderful, and new and 
grand!” 

In all New England history this voy- 
age of the Scotch adventurer was the 
primitive joy-ride and trip of inspection. 
Thompson came with the express pur- 
pose of, “fishing~and trade and barter 
with ye Indians.” The voyage was spon- 
sored by three wealthy Plymouth mer- 
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chants, viz: Abraham Calmer, Nicholas 
Sherwell and Leonard Pommerie. 
Thompson’s land grant of 26,000 acres 
apparently conflicted with a _ pre- 
vious grant given Captain Mason in 
1622, a patent of all lands between the 
Kennebec and Merrimack rivers, but this 
did not deter Thompson from building 
on a little ridge at what is now Odi- 
orne’s Point, the first house in Pan- 
naway. This house was built of rubble 
stone, chinked with swale grass and clay, 
quantities of which were obtainable in 
the immediate vicinity. Thompson’s 
wife came with him and here John 
Thompson was born, the first white child 
born in the colony of New Hampshire. 
This first house of colonial New Hamp- 
shire was known by different names dur- 
ing different periods. 

While Thompson was lord and heir of 
“all he surveyed”, it was known simply 
as the “stone-house.” Later it was 
given the Indian name of “Pascataqua 
House.” Taken over later by Captain 
John Mason it was called Mason Hall. 
When Captain Walter Neal, that worthy 
compeer of Myles Standish, came to 
Pannaway, he took possession and called 
it the “Chiefe Habitacion”’, proving to 
be the nucleus of the future state of 
New Hampshire. Nothing remains to- 
day of this, the first house ever erected 
in Portsmouth. A mound of stone desig- 
nates the spot where the hardy Scotch- 
man rested after a rather tempestous 
voyage from his native land. Thomp- 
son’s Island in Boston Harbor later 
became the property and place of resi- 
dence of this hardy spirit at the solici- 
tation of Myles Standish of Plymouth. 
Thompson never returned to Pannaway. 

Captain Walter Neal, one of the occu- 
pants of the first house was the typical 
soldier of fortune, with no profession 
“but his sword, nor other fortunes than 
war,” the first governor of all land east 


of Massachusetts Bay, then known as 
New Hampshire. Neal had nothing in 
common with the solemn and pragmatic 
Winthrops and Endicotts, but restlessly 
explored New Hampshire for the fabled 
land of Laconia for gold and precious 
stones. For three years he explored the 
woods, planned fortifications, drilled 
settlers and chased pirates. Neal was of 
the Standish, Raleigh, Smith type, 
founders and hard-headed fighters from 
whose efforts a nation has arisen. Neal 
made a long journey to the White 
Mountains and upon his return dis- 
appeared as a factor in our history. 

Under Captain John Mason’s direc- 
tions in 1630, Pascataqua plantation 
thrived, many houses were built and in- 
dustry began. Trading with the Indians 
began to increase at this point. The 
plantation received fifty men and 
twenty-two women from Denmark, to- 
gether with a large number of cattle. 
Mason and Dawes put up a large saw- 
mill near Dover. The Pennacook In- 
dians were the favorites in barter and 
trade, due, no doubt, to their desire to 
mingle with the colonists and_ their 
friendly natures at the time. Later on 
they became more hostile as the settle- 
ments encroached on their forest pre- 
serves and inland fishing grounds. 

Captain John Mason never saw his 
plantation and land grants here, but 
after expending 3,000 pounds, he re- 
ceived a grant of land, “situate on both 
sides of the river and harbor to the ex- 
tent of five miles westward to the sea- 
coast, and crossing thence to Dover 
Point.” These were the original limits 
of Portsmouth which included part of 
Newington, all of Greenland, Rye and 
Newcastle. . 

In 1639, Capt. John Mason’s heirs lost 
control of the plantation through neglect, 
and the settlers divided the goods and 
cattle among themselves; keeping pos- 
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session of the land and buildings, claim- 
ing them as their own. There are no 
houses remaining in the Portsmouth of 
today dating back to this Mason era of 
the colony. The oldest house standing 
is the old Jackson House in the Chris- 
tian Shore section of the city, built in 
1664. 

Next in order comes the Moffatt-Ladd 
House* This is the first example of 
a three-story, square room dwelling in 
the state and is to be regarded as a com- 
plete example. The wonderful lines of 
the hall in this house were copied from 
Captain Moffatt’s father’s house in Eng- 
land. Its carved work is especially notice- 
able, one piece of genuine floriated work 
being attributed to Granling Gibbons 
who flourished in 1666. Many portraits 
hang on these walls representing seven 
generations. Some of the Ladd descend- 
ants are living today near the ancestral 
home. 

The colonists enjoyed a period of 
peace and absence of annoyance from 
marauding Indians during the years that 
the Moffatt-Ladd House was built. It 
is to be supposed that the broadening out 
into agricultural lines had not reached 
the stage where the Indians could view 
it with alarm because of the fear of en- 
croachment upon their forest reserves. 
The colonists were at this time leisurely 
satisfied as a prosperous growing port, 
not caring to develop agriculturally the 
outlying cleared land and tillage that 
began some twenty years after. The 
Cutts family, pioneers in the agricultural 
development of suburban Portsmouth, 
suffered through their eagerness as have 
all pioneers of this type. Madame Cutts, 
hardy, cultured land owner, was an es- 
pecial sufferer in the sudden, terrible 
massacre of July 7, 1694. 

THE MADAME CUTTS HOUSE 

Madame Cutts lived in the northerly 
part of Portsmouth on the heights of 


ad Cult. 1763 I 


land that overlooked the Piscataqua 
river. Her modest home possessed one 
significant and yet mystical feature, set- 
ting it apart from all others of the pe- 
riod. Above the door and on each side, 
two cherubim guarded the entrance 
below. If this beautiful and divinely ap- 
propriated talisman was meant for the 
safeguard of the occupants of this house- 
hold, it failed at one point. 

Following the episodical tangent, we 
find that on the morning of July 7, 1694, 
a very promising day for the harvesting 
of the Cutts haycrop, there had been an 
unbroken period of peace and safety 
from marauding savages for many 
years. Madame Cutts had arisen at day- 
break and with her three hired men was 
mowing and spreading the hay in the 
richly fertilized fields on the slopes near- 
by the homestead. Without warning, In- 
dians in great numbers rushed down on 
the outlying settlement from across the 
river, coming from the direction of what 
is now Elliot, Me. They rushed with 
overwhelming force on the scattered set- 
tlement on that beautiful July morning, 
utterly demoralizing settlers, who, fear- 
ing no harm, had gone to their work 
without thought of protection. A ter- 
rible slaughter ensued in which over 100 
persons were killed, scores captured and 
about 20 buildings burned! The Madame 
Cutts home was left unscathed, the 
savages retiring taking with them their 
prisoners and scalps of those they had 
killed. One of these bands of Indians 
crossed the river and attacked Madame 
Cutts and her hired men while they were 
at work in the fields. After killing the 
men, who defended themselves as best 
they could with pitchforks and scythes, 
they spared Madame Cutts, attempting 
to remove the rings from her fingers. 
Finding it difficult, they cut off her hands 
and bore them away. Madame Cutts’s 
maid escaped in a boat to the settlement 








and gave the alarm. After being pur- 
sued by a hastily organized band of 
colonists, the savages succeeded in mak- 
ing their escape across the river into 
the dense forests that fringed the east- 
ern banks at that time and were not 
overtaken. 

Several houses, now standing, were 
witnesses of the terrible slaughter of 
July 7, 1694, among which were the 
Jackson house, the—Jacob—Wendelland 
Moftet—Ladd-manstons-ancdethess. The 
Jackson homestead on Christian shore 
was nearer in point of distance to the 
tragedy than any of the others with the 
exception of the Cutts homestead. Gen- 
eration upon generation has looked down 
upon the swirling, tide-tossed Piscat qua 
through the four and eight tiny, lighted, 
windows boasting the first glass of the 
colonies now remaining intact as erected 
in 1664. History does not state that 
any of the Jacksons perished on that 
fatal July morning, for it was but a step 
to safety for them, a quick run down the 
path to the shore to wade or push a scow 
to safety in the settlement on the other 
side of the North Mill Pond. 


THE JACOB WENDELL HOUSE 


Undoubtedly, the best example of the 
retention of colonial heirlooms, intact, 
in one family from the very moment of 
primitive inception on this continent is 
shown in the exquisitely complete Jacob 
Wendell house and contents. Built in 
1789 by Jeremiah Hill, it was occa- 
pied in 1814 by Joshua Haven who re- 
moved in 1816, in which year it was pur- 
chased by Jacob Wendell. The house was 
beautifully furnished by its new owner 
with all the appointments of the time, to- 
gether with the Chippendale furniture 
and 138 pieces of Flemish cut glass, im- 
ported especially for its use, all of whic. 
have been preserved and are in its service 


today. It furnishes one of the compar- 
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atively rare instances of an interesting 
collection of antiques, which have been 
well kept together, amid many changes 
during the passing of a century and a 
quarter. 

The old hall, wainscoted waist-high 
and hung with the ancient fire buckeis of 
the Friendly Fire Society, affords a 
marked example of the French architec- 
tural influence which appeared _ so 
strongly in the construction of colonial 
houses, immediately after the peace of 
1783. The Wendell house possesses one 
of the finest examples of staircase, de- 
signed with an entresool or mezzanine 
story, which speaks volumes for the 
tastes of those early builders in the op- 
portunity afforded, not alone for com- 
modious access to the upper stories but 
also for raising the height of the rooms 
there located. 

Truly, the fact that the equipment of 
this house should have been retained in 
its entirety, may well rank it with the 
few instances in New Hampshire in 
which the spirit of the colonial day has 
been preserved intact, rendering a visit 
of inspection always an inspiring and 
pleasant experience. 


THE PLAINS MASSACRE 


Almost two years to a day from the 
date of the terrible massacre of July 7, 
1694, the settlement was again staggered 
by another vicious ambush in what 1s 
now the Plains section of the city. 
Fourteen persons were killed, five houses 
and nine barns were burned, and many 
of the settlers were made prisoners by 
the savages and spirited away in the di- 
rection of Hampton. Captain Shaclcel- 
ford of the settlement hastily organized 
a band of settlers to intercept them and 
overtook them at Breakfast Hill, lamp 
ton, recapturing the prisoners, the In- 
dians escapine. This was the lasi who e- 
sale slaughte: and vicious attack by the 
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savages in this section, as public opinion 
was aroused and from that time on, 
blockhouses were built in many open and 
unprotected outlying sections, where 
safety could be had in short order. 


THE MASON HOUSE 


After these years of misfortune, many 
hardy and courageous souls came and 
settled in Portsmouth. One year after 
the Plains Massacre, Jeremiah Mason, 
a young lawyer, came to Portsmouth and 
established himself in the practice of his 
profession, becoming eminent as a law- 
yer, jurist and statesman. In 1808, he 
built a three-story house similar in lines 
to the Moffatt-Ladd house whose neigh- 


bor he was to become. Here, he resided 


until he moved to Boston in 1832. Mason 
was elected U. S. Senator in 1813 to 
New Hampshire, in which 
capacity, his great mental faculties and 
shrewdness in conducting the affairs of 


represent 


state, were marked for their keenness, 
good judgment and latent ability. Mr. 
Mason was a man of great stature, being 
six feet, six inches in height. He died in 
Boston in 1848. Daniel Webster, the 
eminent statesman, with a_ thorough 
knowledge of Mason wrote in his auto- 
biography : 

“As a lawyer, as a jurist, no man in 
the Union equaled Mason and but one 
approached him.” He referred to Chief 
Justice Marshall. The Mason House 
has been refurnished and remodeled in 
recent years and stands today in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. 


THE FRANCIS HOUSE 


The identity of the Francis House has 
been in doubt for some years, but has 
been located definitely as the house built 
soon after the War of 1812 by John and 
Nathaniel Haven for a negro named 
John Francis, in gratitude for the service 
rendered by him during the war. A ship 
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owned by that firm was captured by 
privateersmen, and Francis succeeded in 
secreting the proceeds of the sale 
of the cargo, $15,000 in gold coin, in 
a slush tub. He served on board with 
the captor’s prize crew until land was 
reached, when he begged the slush tuh 
with its sixty pounds of greasy gold for 
his perquisite, and safely returned the 
money to the Messrs. Haven. There is 
very little of architectural beauty to the 
lines of the Francis House, but it is the 
historical episodes that illuminate these 
otherwise drab and eerie structures. 


THE GOVERNOR LANGDON HOUSE 


Although there are over a score of 
colonial houses in Portsmouth, many of 
them epics of colonial architectural per- 
fection and priceless for the wealth of 
antiques which they contain, it remains 
for the Governor Langdon House to at- 
tain the ne plus ultra of colonialism. 
Situated on the easterly side of Pleas- 
ant street, near the Jacob Wendell 
House, this massive, age-old, mansion 
embodies lines of pure and distinctive 
colonial beauty, surrounded by spacious 
and well-kept grounds, leaving a lasting 
and fervent impression in the minds of 
those who view and appreciate the ex- 
cellence of its proportions. It was built 
by John Langdon, later governor of New 
Hampshire, in 1784 and occupied by him 
till his death in 1819. He was with 
Captain Pickering, John Sullivan and 
others, engaged in the seizure of the 
powder at Fort William and Mary in 
Portsmouth harbor, December 1774, 
a. part of which his cousin, Samuel 
Langdon, afterwards conveyed to the 
army at Cambridge and which was later 
used at Bunker Hill. Samuel conducted 
two loads of clothing to Washington’s 
suffering army at Valley Forge by ox- 
team, it being a gift of the people of 
Portsmouth, 
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Mr. Langdon was chosen president of 
New Hampshire and five times gover- 


nor of the state. His famous speech 
was made while he was speaker of the 
House of Representatives, convened at 
Exeter in 1777 during a protracted and 
important session of three days. He 
arose and made the following declaration 
which will ever enshrine his memory in 
the hearts of sons of New Hampshire: 

“T have a thousand dollars in hard 
money, I will pledge my plate for three 
thousand more. I have seventy hogs- 
heads of Tobago rum, which will be sold 
for the most they will bring. They are 
at the service of the state. If we suc- 
ceed in defending our firesides and our 
homes, I may be remunerated; if we do 
not, then the property will be of no value 
to me. Our friend, Stark, who so nobly 
upheld the honor of the state at Bunker 
Hill may be safely entrusted with the 
honor of the enterprise, and we will 
check the progress of Burgoyne.” 

John Langdon was the first president 
of the United States Senate and was act- 
ing president of the United States and 
while in that capacity informed George 
Washington of his election. In 1812, the 
office of vice-president was offered him, 
but he declined. 

Louis Phillippe and his brothers were 
entertained at this home while exiled to 
this and other countries in 1793. General 
Washington dined several times with 
Mr. Langdon when here in 1789 and re- 
corded it as, “the handsomest house in 
Portsmouth.” 

The carvings of this beautiful mansion 
are fine specimens of Corinthian order, 
and the introduction of a fleur-de-lis in 
the keystone of the arch in the large li- 
brary is a very artistic and significant 
feature. President Monroe was enter- 
tained by Governor Langdon here in 
1817. 

The house was afterwards owned by 
Rev. Dr. Burroughs, who was rector of 
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St. John’s church for 45 years. It is 
still in the possession of the Langdon 
family and occupied by them. The small 
brick lodges in front are unique features. 
Similar ones were in front of the Samuel 
Langdon House ‘on State street before 
the Rockingham Hotel was built. 

In 1827 the Marquis de Chastelleux 
wrote: 

“After dinner, we went to drink with 
Mr. Langdon. He is a handsome man 
of noble carriage. His house is elegant 
and well furnished, and the apartments 
well wainscoated.” 

It is to be hoped that these monuments 
of a faithful and liberty-loving people 
will be preserved and cherished through 
succeeding years, giving the modern 
masses a glimpse of a culture that was 
not effected but came as a steady growth 
out of suffering, privation and lean but 
happy years. 


THE WARNER MANSION 


The first of the name that I have in 


this country was Archibald McPhetres®™ 


a Scotchman, who lived in Portsmouth. 
He was a leading projector of one of 
the first iron works in America being the 
head of a small company which com- 
menced the manyfacture of iron from 
the ore at Lamplrey river, near Dover, 
N. H. He married Sarah, daughter of 
Lieutenant Governor John and Sarah 
(Hunking) Wentworth. He was a 
wealthy merchant, and a king’s coun- 
cillor in 1722. He built a brick house in 
Portsmouth in 1718; it stood a few years 
since at the corner of Daniel and Chapel 
streets and was known at the Warner 
House. It is the oldest brick building 
in the city, the bricks being imported 
from Holland at a reputed cost of 3,000 
pounds sterling. He died in 1728. A 
portrait of Mrs. Warner and of her 
mother painted by Copley still hangs in 
the parlor of the old McPheters House 
now known as the Warner Mansion. 
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HEN quite young, Archibald 
W Stark, (the father of Gen. 

John Stark), went with his 
father from Glasgow, Scotland, where 
he was born in 1697, to Londonderry, in 
the north part of Ireland, where he mar- 
ried Eleanor Nichols, the daughter of a 
fellow immigrant from Scotland. In 
1720 he embarked for America in com- 
pany with many of his countrymen and 
after a tedious voyage arrived at Boston 
late in the autumn. Many of the com- 
pany being ill with the smallpox, they 
were not permitted to land but went to 
the present town of Wiscasset, on the 
Maine coast, where they spent the 
winter. 

The following year Archibald Stark 
joined the settlers in old Londonderry, 
N. H., where he lived until 1736 and 
where Gen. John Stark was_ born. 
During this year he had the misfortune 
to have his buildings destroyed by fire 
and instead of rebuilding there he came 
to Manchester, or Derryfield as it was 
then known, that fall with his family 
and settled on the Thaxter grant at 
Amoskeag Falls. He afterward occu- 
pied the Stark-Paige house which was 
built about 1747 by one Alexander Mc- 
Murphy of Londonderry and thus it 
was that General John Stark came to 
live here. 

The house may be called plain but it 
corresponds perfectly with the old colo- 
nial houses of this time. The house 
faces the south, is a square low-posted 
affair with five large rooms on the 
ground floor and with two unfinished 
rooms in the second story. The rooms 
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are very large and finished off in typical 
English style about like what may be 
seen at the Governor Wentworth house 
at Newcastle. The walls of each room 
are paneled, while the high oak mantels 
and the great fireplaces, with their 
primitive cupboards and warming seats, 
are fit illustrations of what this house 
contains. 

In the kitchen fireplace hangs the 
great crane as seen in the picture, call- 
ing to mind the wonderful “Snowbound” 
of Whittier’s. The fireplaces have long 
since been put out of commission but 
they stand today as curios of the past. 

One of the most interesting stories 
told about the old house is one which 
concerns the manner in which General 
Stark put a stop to teams running into 
the corner of the building. The old 
road in those days turned at the south- 
east corner of the house and one dark 
night a woodman had driven his oxen 
too near the house and in some unknown 
manner he had fallen from the pile of 
wood and was pinned in between the 
house and the team, his life being 
crushed out instantly. General Stark, 
fearing that the accident might happen 
again, decided to have a large boulder 
placed at this corner of the house where 
it may be seen today. 

During the course of years this 
boulder became sunken in the earth until 
it projected only a few inches above the 
surface of the ground. Through the 
courtesy of Hon. Perry H. Dow, this 
stone was raised to its original position 
and on October 25, 1911, the Manchester 
Historic Association unveiled a bronze 
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tablet fastened upon the stone reading 
as follows: 


The Home of General John Stark, 
1758-1765. 

From the Starks the house passed into 
the possession of the late Mr. George 
Clark, who lived in it himself for a 
period of about thirty years. In 1836, 
Mr. Clark sold the house and a large 
tract of land to the Amoskeag Corpora- 
tion. Since the house was purchased by 
the company several well known families 
have occupied it. The family of the late 
Andrew Bunton at one time lived there. 
Afterwards came the family of the late 
Horace Paige and others. The old 
house stands today a landmark that the 
city should well be proud of and one 
that should be cherished in the years 
that are to come. 

Like all the structures of the period 
the chimney was the most important 
feature about the building. About it 
the house was built. seside the fire- 
place, it is said, there was the spacious 
brick oven, the powder place above it 
and to the left, over one of the big fire- 
places was the pocket for the rifle. 
These have all been bricked up. All in 
all this house is probably the most his- 
toric structure now standing in Man- 
chester and is well worthy of a visit. 

Later on, General Stark built a house 
for himself on the North River road on 
land now belonging to the State Indus- 
trial School where he lived and where he 
died, May 8, 1822. The site is now 
marked by a boulder placed there by 
Molly Stark Chapter, D. A. R. A 
bronze tablet fastened to the boulder 
bears the following inscription: 

This Stone 
Marks the Homestead of 
Major General John Stark 
Hero of Bennington. 


He Died Here May 8, 1822 


Erected By 
Molly Stark Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 


1906. 


This house was destroyed by fire in 
1866 while occupied by the inmates of 
the State Industrial School, whose build- 
ings had been destroyed by fire shortly 
before. 


CHAPTER Two 


On this beautiful afternoon, dear 
reader, you and | will take a ramble to 
one of the most, if not the most, historic 
spots in the city of Manchester, namely 
Stark park. On alighting from the 
trolley car we stroll out Ready street to 
the North River road and pause for a 
glimpse of the wonderful view of moun- 
tain and valley spread out before us. In 
doing this we recall the words of John 


G. Whittier: 


“Oak-shaded, elm-tufted, by Amoskeag’s 
Fall, 

Rise thy twin Uncanoonucs, stately and 
tall.” 


The view from this spot is one of the 
most entrancing to be found anywhere 
in this part of New Hampshire. 

Strolling down into the park we note 
with interest the battery of four Dahl- 
gren cannon and large pile of cannon 
balls, the guns pointing to the west. 
These guns were secured from the 
Charlestown, Mass., navy yard _ by 
William C. Clarke when he was mayor 
of the city and mounts were mana- 
factured in the Amoskeag machine shop. 
They form a very picturesque feature of 
the landscape. 

Further west we come to the burying 
ground where the remains of the gallant 
old “Hero of the Hills” were deposited 
ninety-three years ago and where a very 
plain granite shaft, bearing the inscrip- 
tion: 
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M. G. John Stark, 
Died May 8, 1822. 
Act 94. 


is the only monument to mark the spot. 

It may be of interest to know how the 
city of Manchester came into possession 
of the park. 

On the section of the old Stark Farm 
given to John Stark, 3rd, by Gen. John 
Stark was located the Stark burying- 
ground, where rest the remains of the 
general and many of his descendants. 
It was situated on a bluff about half way 
from the River road to the river, over- 
looking the river up and down for quite 
a distance. On the anniversary of the 
battle of Bennington, 1829, the granite 
obelisk with his name inscribed thereon 
was erected to his memory by his family. 
This stone was of Concord granite and 
was hewed and fashioned by the inmates 
of the state prison at Concord. Several 
bills have been introduced into Congress 
appropriating money for a monument to 
be placed over his grave, but for vari- 
ous reasons they have all failed of a 
passage by both houses, and consequently 
nothing has been done. 

In 1876 Augustus H., and Elizabeth 
Stark, the surviving children of John 
Stark, 3rd, gave to the city of Manches- 
ter about two acres of land, on which 
the burying ground was located. The 
description of the land and the restric- 
tions placed thereon are as follows: 

“Beginning at a stake standing at the 
intersection of the northerly line of 
Trenton street with the westerly line of 
Jennington street as shown on a map 
of the northerly portion of Manchester, 
dated 1875, said map having been 
adopted by the city councils of said city, 
October 19, 1875, as a guide for the 
future construction of streets in the 
section embraced within its limits; 
thence running northerly by said Ben- 
nington street two hundred and fifty 


feet ; thence westerly by Princeton street 
three hundred and fifty feet; thence 
southerly by Lexington street two hun- 
dred and fifty feet; thence easterly by 
said Trenton street three hundred and 
fifty feet to the bound begun at; con- 
taining eighty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred square feet. The foregoing tract 
of land is known on said map as Monu- 
ment square, and contains the family 
burial ground of Major-Gen. John Stark. 
This conveyance is made upon the. con- 
dition that said city shall within three 
years from the date hereof properly 
enclose said premises with a suitable 
enclosure and shall thenceforth at all 
times properly secure, protect and pre- 
serve said premises with the monu- 
ments thereon erected or that hereafter 
may be erected; and that said city shall 
not alien or convey said premises to any 
person or corporation but shall forever 
keep and maintain the same as a public 
ground or square to be beautified and 
adorned from time to time as may seem 
proper and reasonable; and said prem- 
ises shall never be occupied for any 
purpose whatever inconsistent with the 
uses aforesaid. 

“A burial place with proper space for 
monuments within the present enclosure 
is hereby reserved for the following in- 
dividuals, to wit: The grantors hereof 
and three other persons whose near 
relatives are now interred therein. And 
it is further provided that said city shall 
maintain a suitable enclosure around the 
burial lot upon said premises or such 
enclosure may be provided by the friends 
of those interred therein, the design or 
plan being first approved by said city. 
Provided, however, that if it shall ever 
be deemed expedient to convey said 
premises to the state of New Hampshire 
to be preserved and protected by said 
State, said city may convey the same tu 
said state upon the conditions herein 
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expressed and with such other conditions 
as said city may think it necessary to 
impose. The right is hereby granted to 
said city or its employees to pass and 
repass over said Princeton street be- 
tween the River road and said premises 
for the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this deed. And whenever 
said granted premises shall be enclosed 
as herein provided then said Princeton 
street together with the streets surround- 
ing said square as indicated on said map 
shall became the property of said city, 
but they shall be used as public highways 
and for no other purposes whatever.” 

Subsequently the entire section of 
this farm from the River road to the 
river was acquired by the city, the deed 
from the Stark heirs being dated Jan- 
uary 3, 1891. It contains about thirty 
acres, and is known as Stark park. The 
three restrictions contained in this last 
mentioned deed are: 

First. To be kept forever as a park 
and not to be conveyed by said city un- 
less to the state of New Hampshire or 
the United States for the same use. 

Second. No buildings to be erected 
thereon except such as are appropriate 
for park uses. 

Third. The city to expend on an 
average three hundred dollars a year on 
the same. 

West of the old monument is a granite 
block with sockets drilled therein which 
hold a cluster of small flags placed there 
by Louis Bell Post, No. 3 G. A. R. of 
Manchester, every Memorial Day. There 
are quite a number of headstones mark- 
ing the burial places of other members 
of the family. Among them being a new 
one bearing the inscription: 


Archibald Stark, 1689-1750. 
Eleanor Nichols, his wife, 1680-1740. 
Gen. John Stark, 1728-1822 
Elizabeth Page, his wife, 1734-1794. 


John Stark, 2nd, 1762-1844. 

Mary Huse, his wife, 1762-1838. 
John Stark, 3rd, 1790-1872. 

Sarah F. Pollard, his wife, 1794-1883. 


Some two years ago on account of 
disgraceful chipping of the old monu- 
ment and other depredations, complaint 
was made by the descendants that the 
terms of the deeds were not being lived 
up to by the city and asking that suit- 
able protection be given. This resulted 
in a substantial iron fence being erected 
around the entire burial lot and it is 
kept locked at all times. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Upon the alarm of April 19, 1775, the 
patriots, as is well known, began to pour 
into Cambridge, Mass., from all the 
surrounding country. Among the patriot 
leaders who were the first to arrive was 
John Stark, from Derryfield, now Man- 
chester, N. H. He was followed by a 
large number of his friends and neigh- 
bors from all over the southern part of 
New Hampshire. With these men he 
soon organized a regiment and was 
stationed at Medford, Mass. 

The headquarters of the British army 
under General Gage was located in 
Boston, Mass., and British troops were 
distributed at various points from Rox- 
tury Neck to the foot of Hanover street, 
in Boston. A detached force of some 
three hundred men was about this time 
stationed at an outpost on Noddles 
Island (now East Boston), and formed 
the extreme right of the line. 

To keep up the enthusiasm of the 
patriots there were several expeditions 
projected by the leaders to seize the 
supplies of live stock and hay which had 
been gathered on the islands in Boston 
harbor by the British. One of these 
and the most important, the never half 
known battle of Chelsea Creek, occurred 
on the 27th of May, 1775, at which time 
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quite an engagement was fought and 
won by the patriots. 

Col. Stark was ordered by the Com- 
mittee of Safety to take a detachment of 
some three hundred men and drive the 
cattle and sheep from Hogg and Noddles 
Chelsea Creek, 
could be forded at low water. 
first time in the 
artillery 


which 
For the 
Revolution 


islands across 
American 

between Chelsea’s 
the 
hosts, or rather two little four-pounders 


rumbled 
hedgerows, along with marching 
commanded by Capt. Gideon ( ?) Fostor. 

The sheep on Breed’s Hill, Winthrop 
Island), 
successfully, but when it came to cross- 
(Noddles Is'and ) 


the 


(then Hogg’s were removed 


ing to East Boston 
the 
British regulars, which were later rein- 


for cattle there, outposts of 
forced, stood its ground and opened fire 
by platoons, briskly, upon the embattled 
Yankees on the Chelsea side of the creek. 

The British Admiral, Samuel Graves, 
immediately sent a schooner and a sloop 
towing barges filled with soldiers up 
Chelsea Creek, intending to cut off the 
return of the patriots to the mainland 
from Hogg’s Island. The schooner was 
armed with 
and 


four six-pounder cannon 
with 
twelve swivels, but with all their bang- 


the barges were provided 
ing away at the green hillsides of Chel- 
sea (where round iron balls have been 
found quite frequently) the 


patriots were killed, while on the decks 


none of 


of the armed schooner ran blood until 
it dripped out of the scuppers, accord- 
ing to a British letter home about this 
affair. 

A force of grenadiers was also sent to 
aid the British marine guard on Noddle’s 
Island, as stated before, and Col. Stark 
was finally obliged to withdraw to Hoggs’ 
Island, and then to the mainland, taking 
advantage of the ditches cut through the 
marshes, at the same time returning a 
hot fire, inflicting a heavy loss of kil’e! 
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He suc- 
off the 


and wounded on the enemy. 
ceeded, however, in carrying 
greater part of the live stock. 
The schooner continued to fire at the 
after they reached 
Chelsea Neck, but General Putnam, who 
fortunately up with 
ments, among whom was Joseph Warren 


Americans had 


came reinforce- 
serving as a volunteer, opened a brisk 
fire in return. 

All the afternoon the popping at the 
redcoats lasted, and at nine o’clock at 
night the impetuous Putnam began the 
Mounting his two 
cannon on a knoll near the river edge, 


work for a finish. 
backed by his whole force, as the be- 
calmed British vessels approached that 
the 
sailors and marines in the barges, all 


point on their retreat, towed by 


fair and near shots from the shore, Put- 
nam and his men waded out waistdeep 
into the water and poured a fierce fire 
to kill into the vessels and boats with 
demands for surrender. It was too hot 
for the regulars. At eleven o'clock at 
night, their vessels, 
sought safety in flight in the boats, and 


abandoning they 
the enemy’s schooner was burned by 
pulling her ashore at the ferries and 
burying her up in heaps of hay, after 
removing from her decks four cannon, 
the sails from her masts and clothes and 
money from her cabin. In this way the 
fell the the 
patriots with all her supplies, stores and 


schooner into hands of 

equipment. 
As the 

marksmen, 


all trained 
casualties the 
sritish were a ti his 
British were many. ne action at this 


The 


Americans had three or four wounded 


Americans were 


the among 
point lasted from nine to eleven. 
but none killed. The British loss was 
greatly exaggerated at the time. Gen- 
eral Gage stated in his official report that 
“two mien were killed and a few wound- 
The New Hampshire Gazette of 
June 2d, 1775, said “’Tis said between 


ed.” 
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two and three hundred marines and 
regulars were killed and wounded and 
that a place was dug in Boston twenty- 
five feet square to bury their dead.” 
One man stated that he saw sixty-four 
dead men landed at Long Wharf from 
one boat. Edwin M. Bacon’s “Historic 
Pilgrimages in New England” in an 
account of this engagement says that 
“the Americans had four men wounded, 
while the British had twenty men killed 
and fifty wounded.” 


“ 


says, 


“Putnam,” Bacon 
got the credit for this fight ;” and 
it is stated that the conduct of this affair 
influenced the vote in the Continental 
Congress to make him a major general. 
The schooner was named the Diana, and 
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In the battle of Chelsea Creek which 
opened so redly, our men fighting in the 
water with the shore rising behind them 
in the darkness, or standing or lying on 
the higher land, could be but dimly seen, 
while themselves firing at figures clearly 
cut out against the surface of the water. 

Judge Bosson (of Chelsea) in his ad- 
dress delivered to the old Suffolk Chap- 
ter of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion several years ago expresses his con- 
viction that between two and three hun- 
dred of the British were killed and 
wounded. There is very little to be 
found of record of this engagement in 
print, which should be accorded a place 
as the second battle of the Revolution, 


was commanded by Lieutenant John Lexington and Concord being the first 

Graves, a nephew of Admiral Samuel actual clash of arms between the British 

Graves. and American troops. 
Encouragement 


LILIAN HALL CROWLEY 


My poppies hung their drooping heads; 
I put them in the bowls, 

And placed them high as I could reach 
And looked into their souls. 


When morning came each poppy bright, 
Lifted its low-hung head, 

And fearlessly gazed on the world, 
Because its soul was fed. 


That is the way with people, too, 
When love has passed them by, 
If we but lend a helping hand, 
They will not droop and die! 














ow 








A Cryptic Message 


ALDINE F. MASON 


ORERT DALE, forest ranger, 
R stepped out of his cabin with 

Meto, his golden German police 
dog, at his side. Supper was over, and 
it was not time to take the final observa- 
tions for the night, so Dale had a few 
moments of leisure. His sense of re- 
sponsibility would not let him quite 
forget the purpose of his presence there, 
however, and he half-consciously 
scanned the horizon for fire signs, but 
none were visible to the naked eye, and 
as it was not yet sun-down no reflection 
would show against the sky. 

“Well, Meto, we must take our obser- 
vations; musn’t take any chances these 
dry times, and you know the chief de- 
pends on us more than any other station, 
for our range is longer, and ‘Old Spec’ 
tops them all; then, too, he has not sent 
me the extra man he promised, so I 
must look sharp,” and with a searching 
glance down at the Umbagog Trail about 
three miles below, he turned to the glass, 
taking extra time and care for fire signs 
had been reported far to the south. 

“All serene, old boy, thanks be! and 
now we will say good-night to Elizabeth 
and prepare for the night. Oh, that 
makes you sit up and take notice, eh?” 
as Meto turned an inquiring head toward 
the wall telephone. “Well, let’s go; 
maybe she will send a hello to you.” 
Going inside the cabin, he rang twelve 
“on the line,” and a clear voice an- 
swered,—“Hello, Bob dear, I was just 
thinking of you. All’s well here, and 
I hope it is the same with you.” “Really 
O. K., old girl?” a bit anxiously; “Yes, 
indeed. A bit lonely, naturally, but with 
all the family here I ought not to be.” 


“Wish I could run down, but the chief 
reported fire signs near Number Forty, 
and that is near Brown’s, you know, so 
I will watch most of the night. Fire 
travels faster then, and it’s the dark of 
the moon, so it will show up plainly.” 
“All right, dear, tell Meto to be a good 
dog. Good-night, Bob. Oh, have you 
your service testament in your kit?” 
“Surely, but why?” “Keep it handy,” 
and with that she rang off. 

“Now what did she mean by that, 
Meto?” said the puzzled Bob, stroking 
the long pointed muzzle of the golden 
dog. Meto did not know that, but he 
did know the meaning of the word “kit,” 
and he proceeded to haul the suitcase 
from under the bunk, as he had been 
taught to do. Bob found the testament 
and carelessly laid it on top of the radio. 
Usually this was part of his evening pro- 
gram, but tonight he had other things on 
his mind, and if he had felt inclined for 
it, he would have been afraid its noise 
might deaden the sound of the telephone, 
and he would miss a call. 

Bob was a wireless operator at the 
time the war broke out, and was among 
the first to volunteer. He joined the 
engineers and went across on one of the 
first transports. Invalided home, after 
a brief rest, the government gave him 
this post on “Old Spec,” to stay until he 
should be replaced. He had held it 
nearly a year, and was prepared to re- 
ceive word from the chief at any time 
that his successor had been appointed. 

He had taken Forestry at Yale, being 
strongly interested in re-forestation, so 
this post fitted in splendidly until his 
strength warranted a return to heavier 
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duties, and the outdoor air, exhilarating 
and life-giving, with the sometimes 
strenuous exercise necessary in his work, 
had made a new man of him. 

The road down the mountain to the 
trail below, twisted and curved as the 
letter S, to make the steep grade a bit 
easier to climb, was still only about half 
built, and his supplies were mostly taken 
up by pack to a half-way station, where 
they were loaded into an iron-shod pack- 
ing box and hauled the rest of the way 
to the top with a rope and windlass. A 
large mail-box at the foot of the moun- 
tain, heavily padlocked, held any letters 
and parcel post packages left by the 
R. F. D. postman. No railway station or 
post-office being near this was a great 
convenience, and although a forest ran- 
ger’s station must of necessity be some- 
what isolated, what with telephone, 
radio, U. S. mail, and telegraph, unless 
cut off by fire, this post in Grafton 
Notch was not so far from civilization 
as it would have been without these 
points of contact with the outside world. 

Bob had a tiny locked mail pouch of 
his own, which was sent locked from the 
nearest post-office, and he kept one at 
the cabin so his mail could be exchanged 
readily, and as he could see the mail-box 
with his glass he could tell when mail 
was left, so did not have to make the 
trip down unless necessary. 

No signs of fire appeared on the night 
in question, so Bob slept soundly until 
midnight, when he arose for a special 
survey, but found no cause for dis- 
turbance. 

Early next morning, which was Sun- 
day, came a call from Elizabeth. Friends 
from Portland had arrived tate the night 
before, and suggested that Elizabeth go 
back with them, her trip to be made with 
a special friend in her roadster, a very 
enjoyable trip in prospect, as they had 


much to talk over. Bob was willing, 


and suggested that they stop on their 


way and give him a hail. He would be 
on the lookout for them and plan to get 
away long enough to chat a minute witi 
them all. 

This was agreed upon and about an 
hour later he heard the sirens of the 
approaching cars far up the trail and 
hastened down to meet them, Meto run- 
ning ahead. After a brief talk the merry 
party sped on their way, with Bob stand- 
ing at salute in his picturesque uniform, 
Meto by his side. 

That was a rather lonely evening, with 
no call from Elizabeth, but Bob, who was 
always a good sport, said to Meto: “We 
won't worry, boy, she is safe with the 
folks, and you and | are all right; let’s 
tune in on the old radio and see what 
we can get. Maybe Portland is broad- 
casting.” After several stations had been 
tested, Portland came in strong; WCSH 
was giving a splendid program, and 
soon the beautiful strains of MacDow- 
ell’s “To a Wild Rose” filled the cabin. 
This was a special favorite with both 
Bob and Elizabeth, and he suddenly re- 
membered that the usual broadcaster was 
a friend of theirs, and might be sendin’ 
that number on request. Bob wished for 
the thousandth time that he could ask 
as well as receive, but he could listen, 
and he did. He felt almost sure of his 
friend’s voice, and so was not overlv 
surprised when, during an interval cf 
silence, it came clear and strong: “Oh, 
Bob, all here and safe!” It was the first 
time anyone had ever transmitted a per- 
sonal message to him, so it did bring a 
thrill, and of course relieved his mind 
greatly. 

Assuring himself that the next few 
minutes would be musical only, he left 
the cabin for an observation trip, and 
found all well, so heard the program 
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through, and wrote Elizabeth a long let- 
ter and put it in the pouch for next 
morning’s delivery. He wanted to send 
her a telegram, but decided against it, as 
he would have to telephone his chief and 
have him send it through, and he did not 
wish to do this except in emergency. 

Next day was fair and the surround- 
ing country showed clear with no sign 
of smoke, so after catching up on a num- 
ber of small tasks that had _ been 
neglected during the special watch for 
fire signs, Bob felt safe in waiting for 
the postman, as the chief had called him 
shortly before that, and though he oc- 
casionally got a call from some other 
station, they were not of great impor- 
tance, and his duties often took him out 
of range of the telephone. 

The postman brought news of a fire 
in the next township, and this made Bob 
feel uneasy, as it was in line with the 
great timber tract owned by the Brown 
Company, and over which Bob had an 
almost uninterrupted view. 

He accordingly collected his mail and 
hastened back to the lookout station. He 
thought he could discern a faint smoke 
sign far to the south, and training his 
glass on that point, he saw it plainly, 
with indications that it was headed 
north and traveling fast. 

Leaving the glass, he reported to the 
chief, after locating and marking the po- 
sition of the fire on the relief map and 
making the record in his report book. 
The chief said reinforcements would 
start immediately for Bob’s station, to be 
sent out at his discretion. By this time 
the fire could be seen without the glass 
and Bob proceeded to call the volunteer 
reserves who were located near his sec- 
tion, in order to give ample time to 
prepare and assemble in case of a hurry 
call. 

Having done all he could for the time 
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being, Bob stood in the door of the cabin, 
to watch the surrounding country and 
still remain within sound of the tele- 
phone. 

A flash caught his eye from a high 
rock in an open space far below, on the 
other side of the trail. A heliograph! 
Still watching the flashes, Bob reached 
inside the cabin for the flags he kept by 
the door, and stepped into the sunshine, 
wigwagging in code, “O. K.!” From the 
heliograph came the message: “Fire, 
lower southern section, Brown’s!”” Bob 
signalled, “Wait!” and dashed to the 
telephone. No response; dead wire or 
trouble somewhere. Back to the door 
Bob rushed and signalled, “Dead wire. 
Report Chief!” Again the “O. K.” and 
the signaller vanished, to communicate 
with his chief as best he might. This 
isolated Bob for the time being, for he 
could not leave the station to cut in on 
the telegraph, except in special emer- 
gency, so he could only wait and watch 
the progress of the fire. 

He alternately studied the fire prospect 
and the trail below, and finally saw an 
approaching car traveling at breakneck 
speed. This halted-at the base of the 
mountain, and four men started the 
ascent, while the car took the others in 
the direction of the fire tract, so Bob 
knew his message reached the chief. 
The men confirmed this when they 
reached the top, and after a breathing 
space Bob sent two of them out to find 
the break in the telephone wire before 
dark if possible, and the others busied 
themselves about the cabin, preparing 
supper, leaving Bob at the lookout. 

Dusk showed the reflection of the 
flames much dimmer than might have 
been supposed, which showed the fire 
was under control. 

Supper was late, as the men stayed out 
hunting the wire trouble as long as the 
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light held, and as they sat down Bob 
tuned in to see what Portland was doing, 
with the remark that they might as well 
have a dinner concert if it could be had. 
The loud speaker was softened to insure 
clarity of tone, and as the belated meal 
was eaten at leisure, the program was 
enjoyed. 

30b listened closely, with a feeling 
that there might be a word for him from 
Ned at the broadcasting station. He had 
not taken time to go down after the mail 
so had not heard from Elizabeth 
that day. 

Owing to very dry weather, Bob asked 
the men not to smoke outside the cabin, 
and they were all busy with pipes and 
cigarettes around the table, relaxing 
after the day’s labor and the hearty 
meal, when the intermission was an- 
nounced. The men were talking among 
themselves, and under cover of the con- 
versation Bob took his stand in front of 
the radio, ostensibly to tune off, when 
the hoped-for voice came through: “Bob, 
Elizabeth says: ‘Isaiah, 9-6.’” This was 
repeated, evidently to be sure it was 
heard if Bob was listening. With a 
hasty glance at the men, none of whom 
had noticed the interlude, Bob slipped 
his flashlight into his pocket, took down 
the book from the radio and went out. 
“H’m,” he mused, “I don’t think Isaiah 
is in the New Testament, but mine hap- 
pens to be both old and new, so I think 
I will find it.” Seeking a secluded spot, 
he read the message. Meto had followed 
him, and to his amazement, his master 
grabbed him up in his arms and pro- 
ceeded to tread the measures of a war 
dance! He would have shouted for joy, 
but remembered in time the men in the 
cabin. Putting down the dog, he returned 
to the men and told them to turn in, as 
the fire seemed to have diminished to 4 
great extent. He would watch until mid- 
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night, and would not call them unless 
necessary. 

The men were weary and gladlv 
obeyed and were soon deep in slumber. 
Bob sat in the doorway in range of the 
tract he was watching, when suddenly 
the telephone rang. The chief had lo- 
cated the trouble at his end of the line. 

He reported both fires well under ¢on- 
trol and praised Bob for his alertness 
and quick action which saved thousands 
of dollars. 

Bob asked that the chief send a tele- 
graph message for him, as it was im- 
portant, though he hated to bother the 
chief. The chief replied that he would 
gladly send it, and Bob gave him Eliza- 
beth’s address, and the double quota- 
tion,— ‘Revelations 19, 1-16,” and ‘“‘Luke, 
1-13.” “What on earth?” stammered 
the chief. Bob dropped his voice almost 
to a whisper, covering the transmitter 
with his hand, so no sound could carry 
outside the room, and rapidly told his 
chief the story of the two messages. A 
moment’s silence, then, “Bob Dale, you 
are a man in a thousand! Leave your 
station in charge of the men I sent you 
yesterday, and take forty-eight hours 
leave of absence.” Bob thanked him, 
and when the chief rang off, he called a 
friend with whom he had made a previ- 
ous bargain, and at daybreak Bob was 
on his way to Portland, after calling one 
of the men for instructions for’the next 
forty-eight hours, or until he returned. 

Left to his own reflections, the chief 
in his turn thumbed the leaves of a small 
Bible which he always kept in his desk. 
It took him some time to find the three 
references, and when he did locate and 
read them, he wrote them down :—“‘Unto 
us a son is given;” and Bob’s answer: 
“Alleulia!” “Thou shalt call his name 
John!!” 
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WILLIAM E. WALLACE 


HE 1929 Legislature isn’t much 
to brag about. Yet they did kill 
two hundred and thirty of the 
five hundred and seventy-four measures 
that were introduced, counting among the 
casualties the bills comprising the Recess 
Tax Commission legislative program, 
which were tucked away with the less 
summary reference to the next Legisla- 
ture. Quite a number of the three hun- 
dred and thirty-nine bills and resolutions 
that were enacted could have been 
thrown into the discard without any in- 
commodity to the state. Yet, consider- 
ing the addiction of American legislators 
to interference with every possible 
human action which has developed us 
into the most law-ridden nation in ancient 
or modern history, the 1929 grist of 
statutory regulation in New Hampshire 
may be held no more than a moderate 
infliction, as such things go. 

Editor James M. Langley, commenting 
on the method of correcting an oversight 
of a previous Legislature, in the closing 
days of the session, declared, “A poor 
Legislature has given final proof of 
its meanness.” Had that characteriza- 
tion come from any other than Captain 
Langley one might have been inclined to 
deem it rather a strong statement. But 
those within the sphere of his mentor- 
ship well know he is not given to hasty 
or ill-considered judgments, that he is 
tolerant of other men’s opinions when 
they happen to run counter to his own 
and though adhering firmly to his own 
decision, when duty compels him to lead 
misguided persons back on the right 
track, he accepts his responsibility with- 
out hesitation, and admonishes in an un- 
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ruffled, chaste language that is a 
never-ending joy to those who admire 
meticulous diction. There have been in- 
stances when his admonitions have been 
impatiently taken ; but even Aristides was 
blackballed by an ancient Athenian. 

The legislative reporters, naturally 
prone to snap judgments and probably 
biased by personal feelings, rather than 
to the calm and dispassionate considera- 
tion typical of the editorial mind, were 
pretty generally agreed that it was a 
session lacking in strong leadership. 
This opinion was based upon the ten- 
dency of both the Senate and House to 
run wild on slight provocation, the re- 
sult being that not one of the delegated 
leaders escaped repudiation at one time 
or another. The members displayed such 
variability of attitude toward legislation, 
both individually and collectively, that 
there was a never-ending uncertainty as 
to their probable attitude on any meas- 
ure of a controversial nature. The dope- 
sters were chary of making guesses on 
the fate of bills after a few line-ups for 
final passage. 

Outstanding examples of inconsistancy 
were the way the senators handled them- 
selves in dealing with Anti-Saloon 
League’s prohibition bill, and the flip- 
flop of the House on the workmen’s 
compensation bill. The senators, early 
in the session, made a gesture of ada- 
mantine opposition to the bill introduced 
in the lower branch of the prohibition 
organization. They stuck out their chests 
and bombastically asserted that they were 
taking no dictation from the Anti-Saloon 
League. And to prove it they passed sev- 
eral bills which they called dry and the 
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League called wet. The bills were sent 
down to the House accompanied by man- 
ifestoes that thus far would the Senate 
go and no farther. Platitudinous state- 
ments about personal liberty and a man’s 
home being his castle were made by 
senators and the people were getting to 
think they were actually self-controlled 
as they said they were. Then in the 
closing days six of the senators meekly 
knuckled to the will of the Anti-Saloon 
League and gave the League what it 
wanted. Ten of the senators stuck 
through to the bitter end and are en- 
titled to credit for courage of their con- 
victions. 

The House was frankly subservient 
to the Anti-Saloon League and amended 
the several Senate bills as the League’s 
legislative agent ordered, although the 
majority on the first test vote was the 
smallest the League has mustered in the 
House since the state prohibition law 
was enacted. If the membership of the 
House, as is generally claimed, is repre- 
sentative of the public mind on political 
issues, the votes on the prohibition bills 
at the recent session indicate that pro- 
hibition is losing ground in New Hamp- 
shire, despite the moral cowardice of 
the senators who shifted their position 
on the final show-down. What is needed 
to complete the panic of the political 
weaklings is a strong organization of 
those opposed to prohibition and such an 
organization is on the way. 

The House was less abject in its 
change of front on the workmen’s com- 
pensation bill than the Senate was in its 
surrender on the liquor bill. Nobody 
was standing over them threatening dire 
politicai punishment if they failed to 
obey orders, as was the case with some 
of the senators who have their eyes on 
future campaigns. Yet, there was little 
in the House action on the workmen’s 


compensation bill to commend the intel- 
ligence of the representatives. When the 
bill was reported by the judiciary com- 
mittee, it was thoroughly debated and 
approved by a sizable majority and sent 
to the appropriations committee under 
the rule requiring that all bills carrying 
money expenditures must go to the latter 
committee. The appropriations commit- 
tee, it would be assumed, was expected 
to pass on the salary and administrative 
expense provisions in the bill. But the 
committee went further than that and 
returned the bill with a recommendation 
to kill it, which the docile representatives 
forthwith did do with never a word of 
discussion, despite the fact they had ap- 
proved the bill within the preceding week. 

As a matter of fact, the explanation 
of this somersault by the House is simple. 
It was not, as might be inferred off-hand, 
a show of deference to the superior wis- 
dom of the appropriations committee. 
The House, on occasions, had shown it- 
self as ready to turn thumbs down on 
action recommended by the appropria- 
tions committee as it had on recommen- 
dations from the judiciary and other 
committees. The reason for the unques- 
tioning acquiescence in the recommen- 
dation was that final adjournment was in 
sight and the members, being desirous to 
get their pay and go home for keeps, 
figured the easiest and speediest way to 
wind up the session was to dispose of 
the bill amicably. As legislators are con- 
stituted the closing days of a session are 
always the seasonable period for fixers 
to kill off or slip through legislation. 
And the workmen’s compensation bill 
was not popular with the lawyers, al- 
though satisfactory to both employers 
and employees. It simplified the pro- 
cedure and tended to do away with 
litigation. 

Talking about lawyers, the lobby 




















naturally comes to mind. The 1929 ses- 
sion of the Legislature produced a 
curious phenomenon in the lobbying line. 
The people had an official lobbyist. Not 
one of those volunteers like Judge James 
W. Remick, who probably qualifies as 
New Hampshire’s one simon-pure altru- 
ist, always striving earnestly not infre- 
quently effectively, to attain something 
he conceives would promote the moral 
welfare of humanity. He works with- 
out hope of reward in the shape of po- 
litical preferment by a grateful people, 
and unmindful of advice from well 
meaning friends that his zeal is misdi- 
rected. Judge Remick is a refreshing, 
if sometimes exasperating, figure in this 
era when most of our reformers seem 
obsessed with a notion that the only thing 
worth considering is material prosperity. 

Nor was the official lobbyist like Judge 
Jesse M. Barton, who was stirred to such 
mighty wrath over the proposal to inflict 
an income tax on the people of the state 
that he rushed over to Concord from 
Newport to flay the instigators of the 
monstrous wrong. Incidentally he took 
a fling at the railroad and at Massachu- 
setts motorists who come to New Hamp- 
shire, as Judge Barton declared, chiefly 
to eat hot dogs and clutter up the scenery. 
He had little patience with the disposi- 
tion to spend eight million dollars to pro- 
vide better highways for such trash to 
drive over. Judge Barton, however, was 
concerned for the protection of the 
people’s pocketbooks from _ further 
gouging by the tax gatherers, which was 
a generous motive, but rather utilitarian 
than humanitarian. 


The people’s official lobbyist was 
Mayland H. Morse, public service com- 
missioner, and he did a good job. He 
might, perhaps, be charged with some- 
thing of a selfish interest, as most of his 
efforts were in the nature of obtaining 
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wider authority for himself and his as- 
sociates, but his purpose was to gain the 
authority to use for the material benefit 
of the customers of the utilities. His 
methods were unusual for a state official 
to employ in petitioning the Legislature 
for anything, whether a salary increase 
or improved facilities to carry on the 
work of a department. He lacked the 
habitual deferential attitude and regis- 
tered a protest against certain members 
of the judiciary committee sitting in con- 
sideration of bills in which their firms 
were interested, and while the chairman 
questioned the assertion that the chal- 
lenged members were disqualified to sit, 
they withdrew voluntarily from the com- 
mittee hearings. Mr. Morse also adopted 
a critical attitude toward certain of his 
fellow lobbyists, who were representing 
the utilities, some of his statements 
smacking of the uplifter bunkum, which 
it is charitable to attribute to the fervor 
of an enthusiasaic young advocate mak- 
ing his first essay as a lobbyist and buck- 
ing against formidable opposition. 

In the past, the public service commis- 
sion has not had-much success in its 
request for larger authority or for ap- 
propriations sufficient to carry on the 
work it could do, but this year it was 
different, due to the mixture of per- 
suasive eloquence and logic Mr. Morse 
brought to bear on the members. Maybe 
his bunkum helped also, but at any rate 
he got about all he asked for, except 
another appropriation to investigate the 
Boston & Maine. And now, let’s hope he 
will return to his normal state of level- 
headedness. 

Milan Dickinson was the pathetic 
figure of the session. He was laboring 
under the handicap of an incompatible 
role, trving to portray a watchdog of the 
treasury with an ambition to achieve pop- 
ularity with the proletariat. Those things 
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simply do not go together. If you are 
a treasury watchdog you have an eye 
single to husbanding the state’s resources. 
If you are courting popularity you drib- 
ble out the dough in the grand manner. 
Now, the late James E. French was a 
veritable watchdog. He headed off raids 
on the treasury with a cold disdain that 
froze the most persistent seeker for a 
handout. But Uncle Jim cherished no 
delusion that holding the purse strings 
tight made a man popular. He knew well 
that many who greeted him affably had 
murder in their hearts and would glee- 
fully slaughter him if he ever gave them 
a chance,—as a candidate for governor, 
say. 

Frequent references to free-handed 
slashing of department estimates by Mr. 
Dickinson were made by the reporters 
in course of the session, the idea being to 
create an impression that he was playing 
hob with department appropriations. 
Department heads always ask for more 
than they expect to receive, except those 
departments whose needs are so little and 
so definitely known that nobody could be 
fooled, and they are invariably reduced. 
That was done this year, but not so pain- 
fully as in past sessions, for most of the 
departments requiring large appropria- 
tions to carry on their work have more 
money to spend during the next two fis- 
cal years than ever before. 

There was also much talk about the 
reduction of $25,000 a year in the state 
tax, which was owing to the smaller al- 
lowances for new buildings by this 
Legislature. The state tax reduction 
would have been more had it not been 
for the increases in the regular depart- 
mental appropriations. The only large de- 
partment to have a material cut in its 
appropriation was the Board of Educa- 
tion, which for a readily understandable 
reason has felt the animosity of the pres- 
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ent administration. That animosity con- 
tributed one of the humors of the session, 
the investigation to determine if the state 
normal schools and the state university 
are duplicating work. The fun was not 
expensive, as such things go, only 
twenty-five hundred dollars being ap- 
propriated. 

After an extended survey, the educa- 
tional experts reported that they found 
no present duplication of work, but it 
was discovered the state was not spend- 
ing enough money on the normal schools, 
instead of too much as contended by 
those who were deeply concerned about a 
small state like New Hampshire main- 
taining three colleges, as the Concord 
Monitor stated it when the normal 
schools added the fourth year course. The 
experts recommended that normal school 
instructors’ salaries be increased and 
other expenses added so that the cost to 
the state and the students at Keene and 
Plymouth would be raised to the level 
at Durham. A further recommendation 
was that for the present the fourth year 
normal school students continue their 
studies at Keene and Plymouth until the 
state university could make arrangements 
to take care of them, when they should 
be transferred to Durham and the normal 
school should take only two and three 
year students. The experts found that 
the heads of the normal school could per- 
form their duties as well if they are 
called presidents instead of directors, a 
change in nomenclature that was deemed 
a startling innovation and which greatly 
troubled a few worthy persons. 

The tragedy of the session was the 
Sisyphean labors of Laurence 
Whittemore on the tax bills. Whitte- 
more’s diligence deserved a richer re- 
ward. He believes that taxes are the 
great panacea for the office-holding class, 
but he is conservative-in the sense that 
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he takes recognition of the danger of 
permitting the voters in the towns and 
the city councils unlimited power in mak- 
ing appropriations for local uses. He 
would have the city and town appropria- 
tions made subject to supervision by the 
State Tax Commission. As secretary of 
the Tax Commission he knows the com- 
mission’s judgment is sound. Mr. 
Whittemore assembled a little band of 
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competent boosters to help him put over 
the tax program, and they might have 
thrown a scare into the senators in the 
closing days, as the Anti-Saloon League 
did, had not the Supreme Court handed 
down an opinion on the Gilsum tax ex- 
emption case which enveloped the tax 
bills in such a fog of constitutional 
dubiety that they lost their momentum 
and were finally flattened out for keeps. 


At Hillcrest Farm 


GEORGE W. PARKER 


On the highlands south of Concord, where Wood Hill surmounts the scene, 
Is a farm with view surpassing all the beauty spots I’ve seen; 

From this upland stretch of terrain, sun-kissed, wind-swept, clear and free 
Sweeps the eye in panorama from the mountains to the sea. 


In a cordon northward stretching to the Presidential Range, 

Stands the guardian mounts of Hampshire, peak on peak, defying change ; 
And between the valleys fertile, where the matchless lakes in sheen 
Mirror forth the skies and forests, add their vernal tinge of green. 


At our feet the far-flung city, blanketed in smoke and fog, 

In strange contrast to this beauty teems with industries that clog; 
Instinct wed man to Dame Nature from primeval age till now, 
With her charms his soul is sated, in her temple he doth bow. 


Gorgeous are the bright-hued sunsets, painting sky with pigments rare; 
Clear the nights, the moonlight mellow, whippoorwills are chanting there ; 
When my spirit’s torn and wearied with life’s false, alluring charm, 
Then | gladly journey thither to my dear old Hillcrest Farm. 











The Ricker Inn 


Home of the late Chief Justice 


Charles Doe and Family 


ANNIE WENTWORTH BAER 


HE name Ricker was _ found 
| early on the records of old 
Dover. George! is mentioned 
first in 1670, and was taxed in 1672. 
Deeds of land to him from Elder Wil- 
liam Wentworth are recorded, showing 
that he lived near the Wentworths on 
the east side of Garrison Hill, and 
probably traveled over the wheel path 
now hard to trace, where Elder Wil- 
liam’s heirs went to and from their 
fields north of the homestead. It was 
always spoken of in after years as “up 
the road,” even after the Dover Turn- 
pike, built in 1804-5, had severed the 
Wentworth farm on the east, and later 
when the Boston and Maine Railroad 
had aggressively pushed its way through 
cherished acres on the west. There is 
a tradition that George! came from 
England with Rev. John Reyner, the 
sixth minister of the Dover church, and, 
as soon as he was able, sent passage 
money for his brother Maturin!, who 
lived near him. 

George! married Elenor Evans, and 
had nine children. They were living in 
a troublesome time and the Indians were 
making misery for the settlers in many 
towns. June 4, 1706, George! was go- 
ing up the lane toward Heard’s garrison, 
which was on the west side of Garrison 
Hill, when the Indians killed him, and 
Maturin!, his brother, who was working 
in his field nearby; they captured 
Maturin’s son Noah, who was about six 
years old, and carried him to Canada, 
where he was educated in the Roman 


Catholic religion, and became a priest, 
and spent his days there. 

Maturin! left four children; the eld- 
est, Maturin? Jr., married Lucy Wal- 
lingford; their children were Mosess, 
Sarah3 and Ebenezer3 who was born in 
1741. He married first Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas and Abigail (Hill) 
Wallingford, grand-daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Wallingford. She died April 
19, 1781 leaving five children; two sons, 
Thomas and Ebenezer who died single; 
Elizabeth, the third child, married 
(second wife) Michael Little, attorney- 
at-law. Lucy, the second daughter, 
married Elisha Hill of Portsmouth, 
N. H., and had Lucy Hill, who married 
Charles Cogswell, who lived in South 
Berwick, Maine, and practised law. 
Abigail married William Lambert and 
had Thomas Ricker Lambert, and Lucy 
Lambert “who married Hon. John P. 
Hale of Dover. 

Ebenezer3 Ricker married second, 
Mary Bodwell, April 2, 1782. Their 
daughter, Mary Bodwell Ricker, was 
born in 1787. The mother died Septem- 
ber 15, 1796, aged 45, leaving the little 
girl of nine years. Ebenezer’s3 third wife 
was Margaret (Roberts), widow of 
Mark Wentworth. There was no chil- 
dren by this marriages... 

Ebenezer3 Ricker early showed great 
business ability, and turned his attention 
to seafaring. Many voyages he made 
to the West Indies, and long foreign 
trips brought him the title which dis- 
tinguished him, and great financial 
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success. The story of the ship “Ranger” 
and his liking for the craft has been 
handed down to this day. He was 
young and ambitious to make good, but 
since he was to sail as supercargo on 
the “Ranger” he was not allowed to 
carry any commodity on his own 
account in the hold of the ship, but his 
stateroom was for his own use, so he 
packed it full of salt fish, leaving scant 
room for his comfort. Arriving in 
port, he sold his fish at a great premium 
and came out ahead financially. 

In his early married life he lived in a 
large house close to the river on the 
Somersworth side of the bridge separat- 
ing South Berwick and Somersworth. 
Here his children were born, grew to 
womanhood, and left the home nest for 
good homes of their own. Captain 
Ricker, after his marriage with Mary 
Bodwell, began to make preparations to 
leave his Quamphegan house by the 
river. He was in possession of a farm 
on the road leading to the old “meeting 
house,” and proposed to build a house 
there large enough to accommodate 
travelers—an old time inn. 

With his usual good judgment he dug 
a well first, to be sure of water; then he 
built a barn, possibly eighty feet long, 
low-posted with two floors running 
across the barn, and a wide bay between 
them; bays, or tie-ups in the ends. 
Double swinging doors on the front and 
small doors at the back; teams were 
driven in and backed out. There was 
no call to pitch hay very high, it was 
dropped into the wide bays, well boarded 
up, three feet or more, keeping the hay 
very clean. 

This barn stood for a century, and in 
the last years it was more beautiful 
than useful perhaps. Woodbine had 
been planted close to the sills and in 
time nearly covered it. The glossy 
green leaves were attractive in summer, 


but its chief beauty was in autumn when 
the foliage was wine color and the 
purple berries were in evidence. About 
the year 1790, Captain Ricker built the 
house still standing and cherished by his 
descendants. Very few changes have 
been made in the old mansion by the 
owners since his time; a few windows 
have been put in for more light and air, 
and a kitchen built on, leaving the inn 
kitchen for a dining room; here we have 
the wide fireplace, with the brick oven 
inside the fireplace, an usual arrange- 
ment. The crane, loaded with pot 
hooks, still swings, and andirons, shovel 
and tongs keep company, as in the days 
gone by. The two front rooms are 
generous in size, finished in the heavy 
style of the time, with a fireplace for 
heating. The chambers are the same 
size as the lower rooms, fireplaces with 
quaint fire irons in each room. The 
brick used in the building of the 
immense chimney was burned in the 
pasture below the house. 

Captain Ricker was a famous host, 
and his inn has passed into history 
through the writings of no less a person 
than Timothy Dwight, a grandson of 
Jonathan Edwards and president of 
Yale College from 1796 until his death 
in 1817. During this long term of 
faithful service the president’s health 
gave out from overtaxing his strength 
in his college work, and he decided to 
make trips through the New England 
states, keeping a written account of each 
town visited. In October, 1796, he 
records: “Lodged at an excellent house 
kept by a Captain Ricker. This gentle- 
man (for he amply merits the title,) 
had just buried his wife and quitted the 
business of innkeeper. With some 
persuasion he consented, however, to 
lodge us; but with evident apprehen- 
sions that we should find less agreeable 
accommodations than we wished. The 
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treatment which we received from him 
and all his was such as favorite friends 
might have expected from a very hos- 
pitable and well bred family. I never 
found an inn more agreeable. The 
tenderness and respect with which our 
host spoke of his deceased wife, would 
indeed, of themselves have rendered 
ordinary entertainment sufficiently pleas- 
ing to us.” This visit was made less than 
a month after the death of his second 
wife. After a time Captain Ricker 
married his third wife, Margaret Went- 
worth. 

With the many cares of his inn and 
his great property, Captain Ricker was 
interested in other matters. He built 
a fine house on top of “Somersworth 
Hill,” opposite the Nathan Lord house, 
for his daughters who married Michael 
Little and William Lambert. Here the 
young people of the families had the 
privilege of attending Berwick Acad- 
emy ; for this institution many people of 
that time in the nearby towns stood 
sponsors. The Rev. John Lord, his- 
torian, said in his historical address 
given at the one hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Berwick Academy ia 
1891; “Thomas R. Lambert was in my 
class at the Academy, and frequently 
wrote our compositions from the free- 
dom of his pen. He was noted for 
extraordinary vivacity, which he has 
not yet lost at the age of eighty-one.” 
To this grand house on the hill, came 
John P. Hale of Rochester, N. H., when 
he was wooing Lucy Lambert. 

Captain Ricker, then over sixty years, 
directed the building of the Turnpike 
from Somersworth line to the Dover 
limit, four and one-half miles. This 
was the sixth turnpike to be built in New 
Hampshire. 

Joseph Doe, Jr., was born at New- 
market, N. H., November 15, 1776, the 


son of Joseph and Martha (Weeks) 
Doe. He came to Somersworth, now 
Rollinsford, when about twenty-three 
years of age, and became interested in 
town affairs at once. He was constable 
from 1802 to 1809. The great event of 
his life occurred November 25, 1811, 
when he married Mary Bodwell Ricker. 
They went to housekeeping in _ the 
Quamphegan house near the river. Soon 
the War of 1812 was waged and Joseph 
Doe, Jr., followed the fortunes of the 
American soldiers until his patriotism 
reached such a pitch that he enlisted as 
a soldier in Capt. Peter Hersey’s com- 
pany, serving for some time in 1814. 
Before he enlisted he had been elected 
as a director of Strafford bank of 
Dover, New Hampshire and served until 
1919 when he decided to move to Derry, 
N. H., with his family, where he had 
bought the famous Derby farm, with 
everything on it. This change was a 
matter of great importance, and the 
business transaction was large. The 
great farm with many buildings, house 
furnished with rich Sheraton furniture, 
all came into his possession and he was 
happy to be so well situated to carry on 
the business he enjoyed. 

Ten years he worked out his plans, 
when the fear came upon him that he 
would lose his eyesight. Cataracts were 
forming on his eyes, and he deemed it 
wise to give up the great undertaking 
and return to the home in Somersworth 
where his cares would be less. Again 
he was interested in town business, and 
several times was elected to represent 
the people in the Legislature. He was 
a man of powerful intellect and exer- 
cised a controlling influence. He was 
not a professional lawyer, ~but wrote 
legal papers and was known as “Squire” 
Doe. He settled estates, and steered 
vexed questions to a peaceful solution 
among his neighbors. He was a man 
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of sturdy stature, and great physical 
strength. The story of his wrestling 
with an Indian for a bottle of rum and 
taking it from the Redman in spite of 
his best efforts, has been handed down 
to this generation. 

He tussled for his opinions in busi- 
ness matters with vigor, as the continu- 
ance of a bit of town road shows. On 
the Foundry road, toward the village of 
Salmon Falls at the foot of Doe’s Hill, 
the “Willow Walk” began its course on 
the rim of the Salmon Falls river, run- 
ning in a northerly direction to the yard 
of the lower mill. This narrow way 
was bordered by willows and was a very 
romantic roadway, frequented by Cupid- 
wounded couples in summertime, and, 
therefore, sometimes called “Lover’s 
As time went on and business 
increased, the dam of the Portsmouth 
Company at Quamphegan, a mile below, 
was raised and occasionally the water 
flowed over the “Willow Walk.” The 
company, to make good the damage 
from flowage, built a few rods of road 
a little west of the river, giving a dry 
passage to the Griffin Nail Factory and 
to the village beyond. 

In‘after years the “Willow Walk” 
was only a thing of beauty and of not 
much use, and some of the townfolk 
wished to discontinue the road. An 
article was put into the town warrant 
and when it came up in town meeting, 
there was a heated discussion. To settle 
the matter “Squire” Doe said: “As long 
as my head is hot, ‘Willow Walk’ shall 
continue.” He spoke truly, and today, 
when the water is low, one can trace 
the course of the unusual thoroughfare 
by the stumps of the willows, drowned 
by the continual flowage caused by a 
second raising of the dam below. Time 
and circumstances discontinued the road, 
but meeting was silenced by 
“Squire” Doe’s statement. 
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While the Doe family were living in 
the Captain Ricker House, it was de- 
cided that the horse stable across the 
Foundry road, built to accommodate the 
horses of the numerous guests at the 
inn, should be moved to a site near the 
barn. Two men capable of such an 
undertaking were engaged, with the 
understanding that the building should 
be moved beyond the entrance to the 
Foundry road the night of the day it 
was started from its base. The master 
movers agreed, and in due time the 
building started on its way. Everything 
pointed to a successful journey when a 
difference of opinion came up between 
the managers. The difference grew so 
rapidly that business ceased; a war of 
words followed; night came on and the 
inn stable stood across the entrance to 
the Foundry road. This was Saturday 
night, and the next day church goers 
were obliged to make a detour to get by 
the obstruction on their way to the 
churches in South Berwick. There 
must have been some settlement made 
between the exponents of England and 
America, for the building stood for 
years under the shadow of the noble 
elms near the barn. 

“Squire” Doe was a good judge of 
men and seldom failed in his conclu- 
sions. When he was considering a man 
for his farm work he invited him to 
dinner with him; if the man settled back 
when he had finished his dinner and 
waited for orders instead of going out 
at once ready to begin, he was not en- 
gaged. 

While the family was in Derry, the 
youngest child, Charles, was born April 
11, 1830. This boy was educated at 
Kennebunk and Berwick Academies. He 
received the Lord Bible as all who at- 
tend Berwick Academy do, but unlike 
others, he was prepared and entered 
college when he was fifteen years of 
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age, graduating from Dartmouth in the 
class of 1849. Later he entered Har- 
vard law school and graduated. After 
his graduation he entered the office of 
Daniel M. Christie of Dover, and began 
the study of law. He commenced the 
practice of law at Dover in 1854. Soon 
after he opened his office he received 
the appointment of county solicitor 
which he held for two and one-half 
years. During this time he was build- 
ing up a great practice, having important 
cases both criminal and civil to consider 
and dispose of. Judge Smith says: 
“Charles Doe, though loving the law for 
its own sake, was not wholly absorbed 
in the practice of his profession.” He 
earnestly entered into politics. His 
father was one of the old war horses of 
the Democracy and the son naturally 
joined the same party. He was assist- 
ant clerk of the state senate in 1853-54 
and was active as a stump speaker in 
the campaigns which followed the repeal 
of the “Missouri Compromise.” In 1859 
he became an active and ardent speaker 
for Republican principles. 

Charles Doe was appointed an asso- 
ciate justice of the Supreme Judicial 
court on September 23, 1859, when he 
was only twenty-nine years of age. 
Judge Smith says of this appointment: 
“At the start there was a strong political 
prejudice against him. This obstacle, :t 
it had been the only one, he would soon 
have overcome by his immediate mani- 
festation of ability and impartiality. But 
there were other causes of offense which 
alienated from him some lawyers who 
would naturally have been his closest 
friends. He was, from the very begin- 
ning, a reformer. He insisted upon 
having cases tried civilly, expeditiously 
and upon the merits. The result in 
certain counties was a somewhat stormy 
season, which would have induced the 
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majority of new judges either to submit 


to the old regime or resign the office in 
despair. Not so with Judge Doe. He 
stood his ground and carried his main 
points.” He remained a member of the 
supreme judicial court until the law 
establishing the court was repealed in 
1874. In 1876, upon the re-organization 
of the judiciary system of the state of 
New Hampshire, he was appointed chiet 
justice of the supreme court whicn 
office he held until his death in 1896. 

After his appointment to the bench, 
Judge Doe made his home in Ports- 
mouth and was married there on his 
birthday, April 11, 1865, to Edith 
Haven, daughter of George Wallis and 
Helen Haven, a woman of great intel- 
lectual gifts, which had been carefully 
trained by her father, a man of excellent 
mind. He was a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and had traveled for years in 
Europe, and came back to America to 
find his wife in a Hanover, N. H. fam- 
ily. She was a child when he graduated 
from college, but on his return he found 
her a lovely girl on the brink of woman- 
hood, and it was a case of love at first 
sight. Helen Bell, though several years 
younger than Mr. Haven, was pleased 
with the fine manners of the polished 
gentleman and they were soon married. 
She went to Portsmouth to live and 
their home was one of the colonial 
houses of the governors’ time. There 
were three girls born to them during the 
eight years of their wedded happiness, 
one dying in infancy, and then the young 
mother was called. Mr. Haven, after 
the death of his wife, devoted himse!r 
to his daughters. 

After Judge Doe’s marriage with Miss 
Haven, he came to Rollinsford to live, 
not intending to make it his permanent 
home, but to care for the interests of his 
aged mother. Mrs. Doe came to the 















Captain Ricker house as if to the manner 

born. Her youth, beauty and fine 
physique found a proper place in the 
home she came to. Here the wonderful 
pieces of the Derry furniture were 
waiting for her and she cherished each 
one of these, and perhaps most of all the 
study chair “Squire” Doe had used for 
years. In the dairy of the mansion 
house she discovered a wonderful gate- 
legged table. It was old, old beyond 
account. She had it released from its 
imprisonment and restored, and for 
years it has held the center of the floor 
in the living room. 

At the end of the year 1869, the 
mother died. But the Judge and his 
family lived on; it seemed that he had 
grown to love the old homestead too 
much to leave it. Two boys had come 
to gladden their hearts, Ralph and 
Perley. Mrs. Doe was interested in 
every inch of the farm; and “Betsey,” 1 
mahogany bay horse of low stature and 
aimable disposition, made frequent tours 
over the neighborhood roads with the 
young mother and her children, accom- 
panied by dogs of high degree. 

Judge Doe, as his wife once said, had 
his playtime on the farm. “The pas- 
ture,” as it was known then, and is so 
called today, gave scope for the great 
man to carry out his love for trees, and 
to rest his brain while he aided nature 
on every side. Pines of two and five 
leaves were already growing in company 
with hemlocks and birches; while alders 
and willows fringed the brook. To 
associate with the native trees, he 
brought sugar maple, beech, purple 
beech, hornbeam, mountain ash, English 
hawthorne, magnolia, coffee tree, cucum- 
ber tree, Scotch pine, Norway pine, 
chestnut, horse chestnut, Judas tree, and 
a host of others unknown to the writer 
flourished under elms planted by Cap- 
tain Ebenezer Ricker a century before. 
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Under the foreign trees periwinkle, 
brought by Mrs. Doe from her Ports- 
mouth home in a grape basket, has in- 
creased and covered the banks, and the 
ground is blue in blossoming time. This 
was said to be the finest private collec- 
tion of trees east of Boston. On the 
farm, choice apples and pears were 
grown, and Mrs. Doe’s flower garden 
was a thing of beauty. The trees grew, 
and there were paths leading through 
them, coming out unexpectedly upon 
clear places, where the brook rippled on 
to the river. 

Children came until there were four 
boys and five girls, and the young folk 
were educated in the home until they 
went to college. During the time the 
family was unbroken, the children had 
dogs of the best breeds, thoroughbred 
cows, sheep from Scotland and horses 
from everywhere, especially Jessie’s 
ponies, Dexter and General, which lived 
twenty years on the estate and summered 
amid the rare trees where Guinea fowls 
ran about in coveys, while stately geese 
walked with majestic mien and _ hissed 
their disapproval of approaching 
strangers. Fowls of studied descent 
were heard and seen about the barn. 

With the older children Mrs. Doe 
found a boy of the neighborhood coming 
often and lending a hand with light 
chores. He grew with the young people. 
and being older, tried to impress upon 
their minds the beauties of the farm. As 
time went on, he was made manager and 
was proud of his position with Judge 
Doe. He was always interested in the 
younger children and wondered why 
they ever wanted to visit other parts of 
the country. He would show them “the 
pasture” and with hand extended say: 
“Where can you find anything better 
than that? I don’t see what you want 
to go somewhere else for.”” His devotion 
to the family and the home stood the test 
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of years, and he educated his son to 
appreciate the “Ricker Inn” and grounds. 
As he neared the half century mark, an 
incurable disease claimed him, and he 
was unable to attend to all his duties on 
the estate but was a frequent caller. 
When it knowledge, 
through some out of town family, that 
Elmer E. Doe of Orleans, Vermont, had 
compiled and published a genealogy of 
the Doe family, he came to Jessie and 
told her what had been done and ur- 
gently advised her to buy a copy, clinch- 
ing the plea with the statement that her 
father’s picture was on the front page. 


came to his 


The book was purchased and soon went 
home with the manager. He studied it 
daily while his strength lasted, then laid 
it on his table awaiting the summons. 
Other managers came and went, but no 
one loved the place like the boy who 
grew to manhood with the family. 


A great grief came to this family 
when it was known that Ralph, the eld- 
est child, had met his death in the west. 
Following this sorrow there were con- 
Boys and girls away to 
school, coming and going. 


Miss 


tinued changes. 
Haven mar- 
Mora Hubbard of South 
Berwick, Maine, and for years has made 
his home in Somersworth, N. H. Two 
children, a son and a daughter, have 
blessed their home. Mary married 
Charles H. Ayers, a young lawyer, a 
graduate of Dartmouth College. He 
settled in New York state and was very 
Not many years later 
Mary was stricken with a fatal disease 
and left him with three children, two 
boys and a girl; Catherine, Mary’s older 
sister, went into the broken home and 
made it possible for the family to go on. 
A few years she smoothed the way for 
the motherless children, then the father 
died, and the noble woman has _ been 
father and mother to the growing family. 

Dorothy, while a student in the Uni- 


ried 


prosperous. 
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versity of New Hampshire, by her 
scholarship and beauty, attracted Ernest 
R. Groves, a member of the faculty. 
Later they were married, and when two 
little daughters had come to them, the 
young mother contracted influenza and 
died. 

Mrs. Doe, living in her home, was 
made desolate by the sad changes. She 
was indeed a woman of sorrow and ac- 
quainted with grief. Added to this her 
health was failing. Helen and Jessie 
were with her, and as her strength grew 
less nurses were constantly in the house. 
In April, 1922, the release came, and the 
townfolk, remembering her nobility of 
character and her many kindly deeds, 
mourned the departure of a _ good 
woman, a good mother, a kind friend 
and a generous neighbor. 

Perley, after months of hope and 
doubt, believed that he must make a fight 
with tuberculosis for his life, and pro- 
posed to test his strength in Colorado. 
His wife and sister Helen went with 
him. It was soon evident that he had 
waited too long, and the end came 
quickly in the summer of 1922. Not 
long after Mrs. Doe’s death the old 
house was closed, and the neighborhood 
pitied it in its loneliness. 

Robert, the youngest son, had gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College, studied 
law and opened an office in Dover. This 
decision was a great joy to Rollinsford 
folk. Their dread of legal questions 
faded away. They could consult Robert. 
He added to the pleasure of his many 
friends by taking in marriage Miss 
Abbie Thompson, of York, Maine, a 
most estimable woman of colonial stock; 
and when he bought a fine estate which 
had been Ricker property in the early 
days, Rollinsford was jubilant. Two 
boys and two girls came to gladden their 
hearts, and then his life-long friends 
said: “Now Robert must be made a 















judge.” When that time came, as it 
did, the townfolk said: “It is well.” 

Time went on. Robert, like his 
father, spent much time planting trees 
and shrubs about his grounds, and they 
flourished under his care. In time, it 
was rumored that Robert was not in 
good health; that he was afflicted with 
the dread disease that claimed his 
father years before. There was no 
complaint, no open protest, but in 
October, 1925, his tired heart ceased to 
beat, and he walks with us no more. 

Helen, a graduate of the University 
of New Hampshire, who was a brilliant 
scholar and good to look upon, decided, 
after consultations with the president 
who had called her attention to the 
matter, to accept a position in South 
Africa as a teacher in a Boer school. 
Five years she taught among the Boers, 
learning their ways and customs. Dur- 
ing this time the Boer War was waged, 
and the girls under Helen’s charge 
turned Queen Victoria’s picture to the 
wall, and felt better therefor. After 
Helen’s return to the United States, she 
made the old homestead her home, mak- 
ing long visits with her Portsmouth 
relatives, and with her brothers and 
sisters. Last November she was taken 
seriously ill and died in Portsmouth the 
last of the month, 1928. 

It would be a difficult task for one 
who has always admired Jessie for her 
good sense and great ability, to say 
aught of her that she would counte- 
nance. Asa child she cantered over the 
roads and byways with dogs of indis- 
putable breeding at the heels of her red 
roan horse. She drove Dexter and 
General (a pair of black ponies) with 
the same escort. She was in school; 
then climbing mountains; an ardent 
member of the Appalachian Club. Not 
satisfied with the tame exploits encoun- 
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tered in the White and Green Mountains, 
she challenged the Canadian Rockies, 
and was glad once—perhaps more times 
—of the skilful guidance of a Swiss 
guide amid those apparently inaccessible 
tracks. Even with perils and pleasures 
on every hand, her great love for 
horses came to the fore, and only by a 
strong desire to go on to Alaska was 
she prevented from purchasing the 
animal which bore her safely over the 
rough trails amid the incontrovertibly 
savage mountains known as the Cana- 
dian Rockies. The World War and its 
demands attracted Jessie, and she was 
generous with herself, her automobile, 
her time and means. Only her mother’s 
failing health kept her in Rollinsford. 

When women ceased to be classed 
with idiots and paupers—as far as hav- 
ing a voice in governing themselves— 
then the blood of her ancestors came to 
the surface. Rollinsford, a Democratic 
town, sent Jessie, a Republican, as 
representative to Concord, by a major- 
ity yet to be attained by any woman 
candidate. She bore herself with dig- 
nity and was a credit to herself and to 
her constituents. This was only the be- 
ginning of her work in politics. May 
the lure of the mountains cease, and the 
love for horses increase, and _ the 
“Ricker Inn” and its broad acres appeal 
to the busy woman more and more as 
time goes on. The writer wishes for 
words to express her admiration and 
respect for the noble, kindly woman 
who had been an honor to the commun- 
ity sO many years. 

This faulty story would have failed 
of its purpose if the tribute to Mrs. 
Doe, written by Chief Justice Robert G. 
Pike in his “Memories of Judge Doe” 
read before the Bar Association of the 
state of New Hampshire in 1916, was 
not incorporated. Judge Pike says: “In 
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the spring of 1878 I entered Judge Doe's 
office as a student and remained there 
with him for about ten years. I thereby 
had an opportunity of knowing him as 
he was in private life, and what were 
the methods of his daily work. His 
family relations were certainly ideal. 
Mrs. Doe was a woman of great intel- 
lectual endowment, delightful as a com- 
panion and a helpmeet in the best and 
highest sense of the term. Ever solici- 
tous for his welfare, she quietly and 
effectually aided him in every way 
toward the accomplishment of his great 
life work. She read the magazines, re- 
views and papers of the day and marked 
for his perusal those matters that she felt 
he should know. It was a_ peaceful 
home and one best suited for the giving 
undivided thought to the problems he 
was called upon to solve.” 

Several years before Judge Doe's 
death, his position as chief justice of the 
supreme court brought so much research 
work with it, that he found himself un- 
able to make frequent visits to the large 
libraries in Boston for consultation. He 
applied to a competent librarian in a law 
library for some one to collect author- 
ities for him. A young professor was 
recommended and did so well along his 
line of work that he became interested in 









him. He never met the young lawyer 
personally, but when he knew that he 
was to go to Japan, he wrote him a very 
generous letter of approval; advised 
him about taking care of his health, and 
added: “I trust you will be fortunate in 
your companion. The wives of the 
present generation of professional men 
are generally, in one way or another 
(often in more than one) a heavy bur- 
den and incumbrance,—a drain upon the 
time, the attention, the comfort and the 
mental and financial strength of the 
unhappy victims. I know more than 
one able man whose success at the bar 
has been made impossible by domestic 
distraction, extravagance, folly and 
A young woman of education 
and refinement, content with her lot and 
willing and able to be anything but a 
constant annoyance and inordinate ex- 
pense to her husband, has become a rare 
bird. I hope you will both begin right, 
with sensible notions of expenditure, 
contentment and harmony, and_ thus 
stand some chance of attaining that 
position of honor and independence to 
which your talents are entitled.” 


misery. 


One reads between the lines a great 
tribute to Mrs. Doe. She was all and 
more to the judge, than what he so 
kindly wished for the young lawyer. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 


JOHN C. FAULKNER 


John Charles Faulkner, born in Keene, 
February 23, 1861; died there March 5, 
1929. 

He was the son of Charles S. and 
Eliza (Eames) Faulkner, and was edu- 
cated in Keene and Boston schools, and 
Harvard College, graduating from the 
latter in 1886. Upon leaving college he 
entered the Faulkner & Colony Woolen 
Mill, and continued through life. For 
many years he was treasurer of the com- 
pany and president since 1924. 

He was not active in politics, but had 
served as an alderman and upon the 
Union district and Franklin School 
Building Committee. He was an active 
member of the Unitarian church and of 
the Keene Country Club. 

On June 6, 1888, he married May, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William A. 
Barrett of Keene, who survives, with two 
sons and two daughters; also eleven 
grandchildren. 


PERHAM PARKER 


Perham Parker, born in Bedford, 
November 16, 1862; died there March 
13, 1929. 

He was the son of Col. Daniel, and 
Mary E. (Way) Parker and was edu- 
cated in the schools of Bedford, and 
McGaw Institute at Reed’s Ferry. He 
was a farmer and lumberman by occupa- 
tion, and was extensively engaged in the 
latter business. He was a Republican in 
politics, and had served nearly twenty- 
five years as a selectman of Bedford; as 
a representative in the legislature in 
1893-4 and in 1913-14; also as a state 
senator in 1925-26. He is survived by 
one daughter. 


PROF. WILLIAM C. POLAND 


William C. Poland, born in Goffstown, 
N. H., January 25, 1846; died in Provi- 
dence, R. I., March 19, 1929. 

His father was Rev. J. W. Poland, 4 
Baptist clergyman. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1868. 

He was an instructor in Latin and 
Greek in that University for thirteen 
years, an associate professor till 1892, 
and professor of art since that date. 
During an extended leave of absence, 
largely spent in Europe, he prepared the 
two sons ot Mrs. John Carter Brown, 
John Nichols and Harold for college. 

He was a member of the American 
Philogical Association and the Archeo- 
logical Association; also a director of 
the Providence Athenaeum. He married 
in 1882, Clara F. Harkness, daughter of 
Prof. Albert Harkness, who survives 
with three sons. 


REV. CLARENCE E. CHURCHILL 


Clarence E. Churchill, born in Nashua, 
August 15, 1852; died there March 29, 
1929. 

He was the son of Stillman and 
Lucinda (Hathern) Churchill and was 
educated at the Nashua high school and 
the Tufts College Divinity school, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1872. He 
entered the Universalist ministry after 
graduation, and spent several years in 
different pastorates in the west, but was 
obliged to cease his work as a pastor on 
account of health and returned to 
Nashua, where he engaged in business. 
He was an active member of the Uni- 
versalist church in Nashua, and a direc- 
tor of the Protestant orphanage. Two 
nephews and a niece survive him. 
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JOHN C. SMITH 


John Coleman Smith, born in Thorn- 
ton, N. H., in 1868; died in Kittery, Me., 
March 6, 1929. 

He was the son of Rev. David F. and 
Rebecca (Stout) Smith, and was edu- 
cated in the Thornton schools. He was 
for some years engaged in business in 
New York and the west, but removed 
to Kittery in 1918, where he engaged in 
the insurance business. In 1920 he ac- 
cepted the position of vice-president and 
manager of the York Press Corporation, 
with offices at York Village. The cor- 
poration published several newspapers, 
including the York County Transcript 
and the York Pioneer. In 1924 the 
New Hampshire Democrat was started 
and continued four years. It was issued 
from Portsmouth and was the last 
Democratic paper circulated in New 
Hampshire. 

He was appointed by Governor Bax- 
ter, Judge of the Yorkshire Municipal 


Court, and was a popular magistrate. 
Judge Smith was twice married and is 
survived by a widow and four children 
by his first wife—Richard of Lockport, 
N. Y., Rebecca of Arizona, Donald of 


Lakeport and Helen of East Hartford, 
Conn. He was a member of the 
Masonic order, under whose auspices his 
funeral was held, and interment was at 
Campton, N. H. 

WALTER H. PAGE 

Walter H. Page, born in Gilmanton, 
April 10, 1859; died in Portsmouth, 
April 14, 1929. 

He was the son of Samuel M. and 
Mary P. Page. In his youth he engaged 
in newspaper work, first in Biddeford, 
Me., and later on the Portsmouth Times. 
He was chosen tax collector of Ports- 
mouth in 1891, and served as such con- 


tinually till the present year, except for 


the term of three years, when the office 
was held by James M. Parker. 

He was prominent in Masonry, being 
a Past Master of St. Andrew’s Lodge of 
Portsmouth and Past Eminent Com- 
mander of De Witt Clinton Command- 
ery, R. T.; a!so a member of Portsmouth 
Lodge of Elks. He had been for twenty 
years treasurer of the Portsmouth Ath- 
letic Club. 

Mr. Page was twice married, his first 
wife dying in 1911. He is survived by a 
widow and one son, Walter F. Page of 
Portsmouth. 
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~ JdJ-Mo REAU & SON 


9 NAOREA AND ROOFING 
1127 Elm St., Cor. Washington 
Shop: 30-38 Washington St. Warehouse: 26-36 Kidder Court 
Manchester, N. H. 




















McLane & Davis 


ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Amoskeag Bank Building 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 




















Kendall, Foster 
&? Kilkenney 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
2 SOUTH STATE ST. TEL. 417-W 
CONCORD, N. H. 





























You've Planned To~ 


SOMETIME 


Yes, indeed, you’ve often told your- 
self that you needed more “life and 
accident” insurance. You've planned to 
go in for that sort of thing, sometime. 

But “sometime” never comes. Has it 
ever occurred to you that while you are 
dallying with the insurance idea you 
are gambling with Fate itself. Many a 
man has put off the Insurance problem 
until it was too late. 

Life insurance is today’s opportunity. 


Your UNITED Policy provides— 


$5,000 ANY NATURAL DEATH 
$10,000 ANY ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
$15,000 CERTAIN ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 
$50.00 PER WEEK NON-CANCEL- 
LABLE ACCIDENT BENEFITS 
WAIVER © ~ PREMIUM 


“Write for Booklet’ 


United Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
CONCORD -t- -t- N. H. 





The Richardson 
Mercantile Agency 


O. E. RicHarpson, Prop. 
Established 1914 


We handle collections and adjustments 
everywhere. No fee. We charge a 
commission on what we collect. Why 
not have us clean your ledger of the 
accounts past due. 

Write for Information in Full 


CONCORD, N. H. 


























It is agreed by all schools of Physical 
Welfare, that 


EYESTRAIN 


is the great cause of all of the eye dis- 
comfort and blindness, that occurs in 
this country. 


Our Service Prevents Eyestrain. 


Brown € Burpee 
OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER -i- CONCORD 



































NEU HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MANCHESTER.NH. 








ORGANIZED 1869 


eA Strong, Successful New Hampshire 
Company with a National Reputation 
for Square Dealing and a record of 
fifty-nine consecutive years of progress. 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE AND WINDSTORM INSURANCE 
Is ESPECIALLY SOLICITED FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE 
RESIDENTS THROUGH LocAL AGENCIES. 














